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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


= the last to condemn. 
THE MERMAIDENS. 


In the first paragraph, speaking of the 

— amendment, Gen. Wilson says :— 
ee I approve it because I believe it would sweep 
We are the fhermaidens, floating, floating the loyal States by an immense majority ; that 
Up and down in the restless waves, /no public man could stand before the people of 
Where the foaming sea breaks on coasts of iron, the loyal States in opposition to it or oppose it 


ith : . 
Or gently the*shelving beaches laves. " “head — bana ‘ : : 
: We respectfully submit that this, of itself, is 


not a sufficient reason for voting for a constitu- 
tional amendment. The same reason could 


| have been given for voting for the resolution, 





Up and down, in a world that is never 
At rest, we are floating, away, away; 
Careless whither the waters bear us, 
Rocked on the waves in our joyous play. 


| terfere with slavery in the States. But Congress 


and the country have got beyond that, and 
| there is not a loyal man who voted for it who 
would not be delighted to recall that vote, not 
| because he did not vote with the honest con- 
|viction that it was a proper proposition, but 
because he sees now, that if it had been ac- 
|cepted by the South, it would have proved a 
fatal concession. We think many who voted 
for the Blaine amendment will come to the 


Down in the depths, where the sunshine flashes 
Like glittering lances on all around, 

Striking the steely mail of ocean, 
And leaping backward in swift rebound. 


Out of sight, where the eyes of mortals 
Gaze on the heaving, sparkling plain, 
Out of sight in our pleasant gardens, 
Far in the depths of the fathomless main. 


In the bright gardens, where tall and stately 
The crimson sea-fans wave to and fro, 


| adopted in 1861, pledging Congress never to in- | 


free as Iam; the child emancipated in its cra- 
‘dle to-day is as free and as much a citizen of 
ithe United States as the Senator from IIinois 
}or myself. But, sir, citizenship never did carry 
in this country and does not carry in itself the 
‘right of suffrage or the right to hold office. . . 
' The right to hold an office, the right to vote, 
‘the right to take part in the governing power 
‘of the country, is a thing that has been regu- 
_lated by the State in every State in the Union 


we are quite sure, Gen. Wilson will be one of the country. That emancipated slave is as!complished if Congress has no power un- | ized Dr. Whewell no more than other men who 


| affirms, the States will not adopt an amend- 
ment giving Congress that power? The right 

|then remains with the rebel States not only to 

|regulate the right of suffrage, but, as Gov. 

| Yates well puts it, to destroy that right. 

| Gen. Wilson adopts the specious argument of 

| the advocates of the Blaine amendment that it 


‘der the constitution, and, as he repeatedly 


| from the beginning of the government. It is a; “imposes a penalty” upon the States which dis- 


‘thing that may be modified and changed by | franchise 


jlaw. No State has a right to pass a law deny- 
| ing security to life, liberty, or property. 
Gen. Wilson forgets that the slave States did 
| pass laws “denying security to life, liberty and 
property,” and that their right to do so was ac- 
quiesced in by the whole country, including Mr. 
Webster and Gen, Wilson. 
Mr. Yates.—I do not deny the power of the! 





thecolored men. The essential idea of 
a penalty is that it must correspond in severity 
with the crime it punishes. If the amendment 
had provided that the State which should dis- 
franchise one-half, one-third, one-quarter of its 
citizens should not be represented in Congress, 
the penalty would, to some extent, be commen- 
surate with the crime. And surely, if Con- 


And the thousand beautiful plants of ocean 
In purple and blue and golden glow. 


same conclusion about that. 
Again :— 


States to regulate suffrage, to make rules and gress had the right to impose any penalty, it 
regulations, and to decide upon the qualifica-| has the right to impose such an one as, in its 
tions of those who are electors. It is the duty | judgment, corresponds to the offense. But 


of the State to preserve and regulate the right, |‘, rem 3 
but it cannot destroy the right. 1 ask the honor- | nice: Wither propoess to concede to thent their 


able Senator from Massachusetts now, if he be- | 8"€at demand—admission into Congress, but 
lieves in the power of the State of Massachu-| with a representation in the House reduced in 


setts or the State of South Carolina, not simply proportion to the number of loyal American 


of the reign of terror, and she is left in quiet en- 
|aspire to universal knowledge. Dr. Sparks joyment of domestic felicity under the Directory, 
‘was more modest in his wishes and in his| the Consulate and the Empire. The story has the 
| powers ; he confined himself to theology, crit- | Charm which attaches to all tales of the French 
| Revolution, nor is it so much overdrawn as many 
_ histories of the time. 


icism, history, and biography, and became espe- 
cially famous in the last. To him American 
| history owes more than to any man except Mr. | Poems tx Sunsuine anp Fireticnt. By John 
| Bancroft; and he may be reckoned more for- James Piatt. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 


(Pp. 127.) 
‘tunate than Mr. Bancroft in the close connec-| The author of these graceful verses is known 


ition which his name is likely to have with t e| to our readers as one of the contributors to The 
renown of Washington, of whose life he was | Commonwealth, wherein his poems (and several of 
ithe most diligent investiyator. | those in this volume) have been printed from time- 
Dr. Beck contented himself with the still, to-time. He has mastered the art of verse, and 
narrower range of Latin and Greek literature; when the experience of life has deepened his ut- 
but with this he had an intimate acquaintance. | ‘ances they will interest a wider circle of read- 
‘Yet he seldom brought forward the fruit of his adie 0 ove pemecnage ett = 
‘studies, and, unless his manuscripts shall be | ge 4 Pen teats _ 

found valuable, his learning sas eadale Pre | asap — ee - — bichosy _— — 
gies : ? tion, and the most sincere devotion to noble ideas, 
| with him. he writes for the few rather than for the multitude, 
It was of the old age of these men, however? who yet are the best audience and the most per- 
that we purposed to speak, by way of sugges-| manent. 

| tion to those who are now entering the career 
iof learning. It is doubtless true that scholars 


The sixth thousand of Snow-Bound has been put 
to press. In noticing this tasty volume, the other 





| are no longer so highly esteemed as they were 
jin the days of Scaliger and Salmasius, “who,” 


| week, we spoke of its high cost in view of its size. 
| We are assured, and mention it in justice to all, 


to regulate the right of suffrage, but to deprive | 


Where the arching corals roof our dwellings, 
And the delicate mosses drape the walls, 
Where the rainbow fishes are smoothly gliding, 
And the emerald light so softly falls. 
There we rest in the noontide splendor, 
But where the moon shines bright and fair, 
Pouring her floods of molten silver 
Tenderly down through the fragrant air, 


Shedding her light, so soft and loving, 
Down alike upon sea and shore, 
Touching the shadows with fairy fingers 
Till they smile into beauty, shadows no more, 


There on the surface, with long locks floating 
Golden and green on the waters bright, 

Pouring our hearts out in wonderful music, 
We sing, we sing through the livelong night. 


Singing songs that are sometimes joyful, 
Like glad bells ringing at dawn of day, 

Songs of the life beneath the waters, 
Where all is peaceful and bright and gay. 


Singing, too, sometimes, mournful measures, 
Like the sad funeral bells that toll, 

Songs of passionate grief and longing, 
Ah, could the mermaiden win her a soul! 


Fair and lovely are we to look on, 
Delicate, white-armed maids of the sea, 
Singing so sweetly the winds stop to listen, 
But the meanest mortal has more than ave. 


More than we—for the meanest mortal 
Feels the Immortal within aspire, 
Urging to nobler and purer living, 
Onward and upward, still higher, higher. 


Climbing cver and ever upward, 

Above the earth that his feet have trod, 
Ever purer and stronger growilg, 

Till he rests at last in the smile of God. 


The meanest man of the dust created 
Has this to hope—but, alas! the doom 
That rests upon us of the sea-foam shapen, 
Falling at last again back into foam. 


Back into foam—and fhe life that trembles 
Out of our lips, with our parting breath, 


Fades, as our white forms dissolve, into nothing- 


ness, 


Ended forever in pitiless death. 


. 


Ah, to eseape from this death we would suffer 

Anything, everything, sorrow and dole; 
Speak! for our hearts with the torture are break- 

ing, 

Speak! can the mermaiden win her a soul! 
Ah, something whispers, ‘This infinite longing, 

Gaining in purity, gaining in strength, 
Welcoming sorrow and toil if they lead us 

On to the prize, shall be victor atlength! 
When, leaving her aimless and selfish existence, 

And hoping and striving still on toward the goal, 
Held worthy to suffer, ennobled by sorrow, | 

The mermaid at length shall have won hera 


soul!” 
DISFRANCHISEMENT OF COLORED 
CITIZENS. 
We regret that our limits do not allow us to 
lay more fully before our readers extracts from 


If I were to contribute to the defeat of this 
great measure, and nothing should be done for 
the enfranchisement of the men who have fought 
the battles of this country, and of this race to 
which the country owes so much, I could not 
go back to my State and answer the people 
there or answer my own conscience. 

Does Gen. Wilson think this a “finality ?” 
that the intelligence, the patriotism, the states- 
| manship of Congress, exhausted themselves on 
‘eae ee 5 
ithis proposition? Had this amendment been 
,adopted, we should not have had Senator 
| Stewart's proposition, nor the Broomall amend- 
;ment.” One of these, or something better than 
either of them, we fully believe, because we be- 
|lieve in the God of our fathers and in the 
| American people, will be adopted by the pre- 
‘sent Congress; and Gen. Wilson will come 
|back to his State,” and will forget that he sup- 


| ; en : 
| ported, with so much feeling, the Blaine amend- 





‘ment, and the people will forgive him, as they 
| have forgiven his joining a party which disfran- 
'chised all foreigners, and did not include the 
‘slavery question within the purposes of its 
| action! 


Force suffrage by positive law upon Virginia 
or the Carolinas or any of these States to-day, 
and the negro would go to the ballot-box ,almost 
‘at the peril of his life. 

By what right did Gen. Wilson vote for the 
|“ironclad oath?” That practically forced suf- 
\frage by positive law upon loyal white men, 
and excluded rebels and traitors. The positive 
| law requiring that oath as a condition of hold- 
| ing federal oflice involved the right of Congress 

to say who should and who should not hold 
office, and that carries with it the right to say 
who should and who should not vote. Again: 
| Withdraw the protection of the positive, law 
| which keeps federal troops in the rebel States, 
and in nine-tenths of the rebel States loyal 
white men “would go to the ballot-box at the 
peril of life.” Must Congress therefore hesi- 
| tate to enforce that positive law ? 

Gen. Wilson goes on :— 

But let there be four or five years of discus- 
sion hy liberal and just men in any of these 
| States, and let them triumph and give the suf- 
|frage themselves, and they will make it as easy 
|for the black men to vote without molestation 
as they vote to-day in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


Is it not true that the few “liberal and just 
men” in the South with entire unanimity de- 


clare that the very first step towards this result 
is the giving of the suffrage to the black man 
to-day? We do not say that they require uni- 
versal suffrage fur the blacks; but the principle 
must be established as the very basis of a loyal 
constituency competent to organize loval States. 
Some suggest an educational test; others ser- 
vice in the Union army; but, practically, all 
agree that there are not enough white “liberal 
and just men” to initiate suffrage for the blacks, 
except under the guarantee of the federal gov- 
eroment. 

Gen. Wilson then reviewed the history of 
the federal and State constitutions, and the 


‘a citizen of the right to vote altogether ? 


; him; and that is, whether by the constitutional 
/amerndment now proposed the State of South 
| Carolina or any other of the rebel States may | 


Can citizens they choose to disfranchise. The disa- 
you distranchise an American citizen ? Lility is so out of proportion to the crime that 
"Mr. Wilson.— Well, Mr. President, I answer it is, in no just sense, a penalty. Disfranchise- 
by saying that, cael wrong, the States do/ ment for color is as much a crime against re- 
sa rachis, “American iz |pblican pricier a murder it agus he 
they can read and write. |principles of civilization. What would be 

Mr. Yates.—That is not the question. The ‘thought of the civil code which declared mur- 
question is whether she can do it rightfully. | der the highest of crimes and punished it by 

Mr. Wilson.—The Senator may say that it | paring the murderer's toe-nails ? What would 


is not a thing that ought to be done. I agree : 
ig Bebe > Yhesets . . 2 Cree. 
to that; and I voted against the amendment in be thought of a Christian church whose creed 


my State requiring reading and writing for | declared polygamy a crime, and whose cove- 
that reason. I do not fear universal suffrage. | nant allowed the polygamist to retain his mem- 
I believe it to be safe in our country. . |bership, but imposed the penalty of taking a 
Mr. Yates.—I ask the Senator whether this |}, i ciad: abil makdenidisdia dncuah shalt be ad 
constitutional amendment will not permit that | sg Sat eee eee toes Oe ae 
thing to be‘done. Does it not permit the re-| mitted to the church ¢o alter the creed? 
bellious States to exclude from the right of| The “practical results” of such a scheme can 
—F and to disfranchise entirely the treed- , be only mischief; the nation can only be saved 

ent | ois : fg = 

Mr. Wilson.—I answer emphatically, No! In| When the “political theories” which Gen. Wil- 

. . . P A, 4 . ® ae. . . + 

my judgment—and I have tried very hard to son ridicules as only “beautiful and alluring” 
think the other way, and have heard and read become something better than “soundin 
a good deal on that subject—this amendment eralities.” 
permits nothing, nothing whatever. I have’ ccs 
never scen or heard or read anything yet that! 
convinces me that the adoption of the consti- 
tutional amendinent making free these people | 
gave the Congress of the United States any. 
power to settle the question uf suffrage in Penn- | 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, or anywhere else. 

Mr. Yates.—The honorable Senator does. 
not understand the last question which I put to 


g gen- 


VIOLA. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY MYRON B. BENTON. 





Bitter blows the breath of March 
Through the writhing larch: 
Ah, the buffetings 

That our heathen planet brings! 


But I stoop and look into 
A Seventh Heaven of hue. 


“not disfranchise the treedmen entirely. Does} 
‘it not give the States the right to say that col-| Is the June-breath maker 


ored people shall not vote, or that a certain! 
portion of them shall not vote? Is not that: 
the spirit of the pending amendment? Does 
it not give constitutional sanction to that doc- 
trine ? 

Mr. Wilson.—I will answer the Senator by 
saying that I think this amendment leaves the | 
matter with the States just precisely as it is now; 
| there is no implication in it, no compromice in , 

It, no surrender by this government of any | 
power whatever. This amendment does not 
touch the question of suffrage at all; this 
“amendment” simply proposes a penalty for | 
denying to freemen the right of suffrage. . . .' 
It yields nothing whatever of the powers now | 
| possessed by the federal government; but it 
does say to every State, “If you deny suffrage / 
,toany man on account of color or race, the | 
whole of that class or race shall be excluded 
| from the basis of representation.” There is no 
‘compromise in this, no concession, no surrender | 
of any rights now possessed by the government. 
| Mr. Yates.—Let me state to the Senator the 
position which J assume. Before the adoption 
of the constitutional amendment abolishing sla- | 
Very and giving Congress power to enforce 
that abolition by appropriate legislation, the 
ae had a right under the Constitution, ac-' is os 
‘cording to the decisions of the Supreme Court | ETS WT eT al rg 
of the United States, to duitonectes the colored ! FE Oae & glen pene. 
people. They were considered a subject race,; Within a fortnight of each other have died, 
they were not considered a part of the people, 
/a part of the sovereignty, a part of the citizens 
,of the United States. But by that constitu- 
‘tional amendment they are free, as free as the remote, and no less separated from each other 
| Senator from Massachusetts this day ; and now! by the diversity of their studies, but all devoted 
the question is whether, with this amendment’ ,~ 3 
staring us in the face, we shall proceed to in-! - ; 5 : 
sert in the Constitution a new clause by which |€¥@l lives the honorable labors of their voca- 
tion. President Sparks, Dr. Whewell, and Dr. 


Beck, may be named together, not solely from 


Of a petal delicater 

Than the garment of this child 
In the snowdrift’s chilling smile ? 
Violet, O Violet, 

Shaming Winter’s blank regret! 


“Heart’s-ease?’’ Yes: 
In thy light my heart is blest— 
Fased of cold distress. 
“Love-in-idleness ?”’ 
Yes, O yes: 
Who would toil and spin 
Glory’s garment in? 
(When he named thee true, 
Shakespeare, fondest lover, knew 
Depth of meaning in thy hue.) 


Henceforth I will borrow 
Neither trouble’s pain nor sorrow, 
Taking no thought for the morrow— 
Drawing sweet content 
From the roughest element. 
Teach me yet 
Violet, O Violet! 
AmeEnNIA, N. Y., March 27, 1866. 


in Old England and New England, three aged 
and eminent scholars, born in countries widely 


_to learning, and pursuing through long and co- 


the States may disfranchise these persons alto- 
igether. That is the question—an entirely dif- 
ferent question from any that was presented 


| according to the great Bentley, “were admired | that the style was particularly desired by the au- 
‘and courted by the greatest princes; who were | thor, and that such is the expense of its issue that 
‘invited out of their own country, with the so-| five thousand copies had to be sold ere any profit 
:lemnity almost of an embassy, that they would | accrued to the publishers. There are, compara- 
‘honor a potent republic with their presence, | tively, but few lines for the price, but to have 

and accept of a noble pension without any in- Whittier sing of the incidents of his early home 
| cumbrance iP tee sitinn * > Wins the seniens ol worth, to thousands of his admirers, all that it 


| persistent and devoted scholarship are still saa tleiuace 
enough to be set off against the temptations of 
merchandise and political preferment, and of 
this we can cite as proof the experience of the 


The Radical, for April, although no better than 
| several of the previous numbers have been, is re- 
| markable for the number of able contributors ,— 


; | the articles being shorter than usual, and so more 
three eminent men whom we have named. The} cies 
numerous. Wendell Phillips, Bronson Alcott, 


two elder were born eis and without et aids | Samuel Longfellow, M. D. Conway, John Weiss, 
to fortune, and the third was placed in the! 414 the editor, have original papers here, and be- 
{same position by exile. Yet all three, without i sides these there are reprints from Matthew <Ar- 
| brilliant talents or powerful friends, lived hon- | nold, and Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Phillips, in 
j orable and prosperous lives, and died more sin-|a brief leader of two pages, lays down ‘‘the pol- 
‘ cerely regretted, than is the lot of most men. icy 
This good fortune they owed to the steadfast speedy adjournment of Congress, in order to fight 
and disinterested zeal with which they fol- 2 Campaign against the President to better ad- 
, vantage before the people. Mr. Alcott publishes 
one of his epigrammatic poems. Mr. Conway 
recommends a sort of radical senate to assemble 
occasionally for purposes of consultation and ad- 
ee : : vice, and in order to concentrate the scattered 
the insigniicance anil cowardice of those who ¢orces of the men of earnest thought and the wo- 
have chosen it. men of lofty sentiment. The idea is a pleasing 
tive is the tranquil celebrity of their later one, but we fear it cannot be put in practise. Mr. 
years than the disturbed old age of the ambi-, Weiss discusses Principles, Mr. Longfellow writes 
tious statesman or the never satisfied merchant ! from Paris about Father Hyacinthe, and Mr. 
Morse calls upon us to save the nation’s soul. The 
extract from Beecher’s sermon on Jesus is in the 
best vein of that unequal divine; Arnold’s poem, 
though full of thought, is wanting in melody; 
ery by Europeans to the Revolution of the Sev- = Vhs ib irom ee eae — 
enteenth Century, being an Abridgement of his with an irregular sublimity far more effective. 
‘History of New England During the Stuart There is a short notice, also, of the volume from 
Dynasty.” ‘ By John Gorham Palfrey. In two, which this poem is taken. 

Volumes. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Bos- 
ton, for sale by E. P. Dutton & Co. (i6mo, 
pp. xx., 408, and xii., 426; price 85.) 


” 


for the North to pursue, and advocates a 


‘lowed their calling as scholars; a calling more 
necessary in our young nation than in the older 
countries of Europe, but sometimes undervalued 
from an ignorance of its true worth, or from 


And how much more attrac- 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


A History or New Encranp, from the Discov- 


The Theologies, is the title of a trenchant essay 
: ae ; by Gerrit Smith on the religion of the Christian 
The title sufficiently indicates the scope and 


' Se a iii “ aa ws world. The distinguished author takes bold 
character of this work; and when one adds to the | . 
pura? ak sl , cP . ee the | ground against the popular theology, as he has 
ene mange 7 . a pirieges ae nh abuities ' done for so many years against the popular politi- 
and e sias . Palfrey storical re- 2 as : : 
enue sd ree meee baat nen il re- cal delusions. He does not admit the verbal in- 
search, together with his pride in the New Eng-  spiration of the Bible, nor the doctrines of the 
‘land name, he may be regarded as prepared to find trinity, the atonement, total depravity, a miracu- 
in these handsome volumes a work of the highest joys revelation prophecy, ete. And he records his 
. . . ? 5 sp r 
u st: Ww é Pye Fi ‘4 > se F; » se . . . 
pais ese hatever may be oy va He " protest against these theological dogmas in lan- 
ay B “rs conce g New Engl: ee F 
COE ee ee Gee ee Se PTRng ee SAE anc’, guage which cannot fail to be understood, and 
it cannot be denied that in influence upon the liter- | \ith an earnestness which makes it plain that he 
ature, politics, and social life of this country, she! i, not seeking merely a metaphysical victory. In- 
has far transcended that of all other sections com- deed, everything which Mr. Smith does has an in- 
: ry. . 5 io 6 fo ’ a ot s 
, bined. 1 oO discover the fountains of this pow: ve tensely practical bearing, and it may be that he 
to trace its application to succeeding generations, goes not make sufficient allowance for the imprac- 
and to draw the inevitable conclusion of its worth tical nature of the convictions of most men and 
, to the great commonwealth of States, is the evi- women. 
dent, though unclaimed, purpose of these vol- ‘The essay makes a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
‘umes. And, we sincerely believe, they are most pages, and is published by the Rey. C. A. Ham- 


admirably adapted to the object. 

These columns presented an elaborate notice of 
| the original work, of which this is an abridge- 
‘ment, at the time of its publication. It is not neces- 
‘sary, therefore, that we should now repeat the es- 

timate then given of the qualifications of Dr. Pal- 
'frey for his task. Suffice it tosay that for popular 
| use, these volumes are most concise, comprehen- 
sive and in all respects most admirable; that there 
is a precision of expression in the style, anda 
warmth of interest in the incidents, that at once en- 


mond, of Peterboro’, N. Y., where the author re- 
sides. 


“The Youth of Shakespeare,’ “Shakespeare and 
his Friends,’’? “The Secret Passion,’ are three nov- 
els by Robert I. Williams, published some years 
since in England, and lately issued in Philadelphia 
by Peterson. They are sold in Boston by Lce & 
Shepard, making three double-columned octavo 
books, of about eight hundred pages in the aggre- 
' gate, for the moderate price of a dollar each. The 
| three form a series, in which Shakespeare and his 


the debates in Congress upon reconstruction. 
This debate has been, and is, the ablest ever 
had in Congress ; and it is all the more instruc- 
tive for the reason that it touches the funda- ang Senator Yates:—, 
mental principles. Thoughtful men in Con- — Eyery State, from the adoption of the State 
gress and throughout the country feel that the | constitutions to this hour, has claimed the au- 
opportunity, which nothing short of revolution thority, ape — ca ——— 
could have brought, has now come to return to’ ~fasggeimap Spear poate ates Se 0 comer 
the original ideas of democratic republicanism; change it. They never gave that power; they 
and that if this opportunity is lost, it will hardly never intended to give that power; and I do 
return fora generation. It is therefore painful not believe that a respectable vote could be 
to perceive that the old traditions, the degra- qnnines in the ~_— to give the federal gov- 
. ‘ ; ; ernment this power. 
ding interpretations, which slavery has grad- yy, Yates.—I desire to propound a question 
ually put upon the constitution, still hold such or two to the Senator, not with any view of 
control over too many minds in-Congress. | embarrassing him, but for my own information. 
In no respect is this disposition more painful I should like to ask the Senator whether every 
: ‘ : ; 2 .;man made free by the first clause of the consti- 
than in the readiness with which the right of|. tional amendment ig not as free and entitled 
control over the conditions of suffrage is con- to the same civil and political rights and privi- 
ceded to the rebel States. We may waive the legesas the Senator or myself. In other words, 
; I ask whether he is not one of the people of the 
United States, one of the citizens of the United 
ee States, and entitled to the same rights and priv- 
longed exclusively to the States; but it is the jJeges as the Senator or myself or any other 
very extreme of folly to concede that this one of the people of the United States, by force 
aeimemaaih leaves Congress powerless upon of the constitutional amendment abolishing sla- 
y induces doctunen all TOS and emancipating that people, as I con- 
this matier. That amendmen i tend, into the sovereignty, into the body politic 
these former slaves FREE; and then gives Con- of the United States? ~~ . 
gress the power “to enforce this guarantee by — Does the Senator from Massachusetts or the 
We all remember Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fessenden,] whose 
opinions are so respected in my own State, or 
: ”., any other Senator, pretend to say that under 
Seward's dictwm that this was a “restraining,” this constitutional amendment the question of 
not an enlarging, clause. ‘representation will be decided by the citizens 
We are sorry to see that Senator Wilson | of these rebellious States, by which I mean not 
: His speech on the Only white citizens, but all citizens, the people 
4 ® e . (who are as free and have the same rights as 
“Blaine amendment,” on the 8th of March, is, yoy and I have to-day? The question is, 
to say the least, most unfortunate in its admis- whether you will permit in a new organic 
We should be glad to publish the whole change of the constitution a portion of the 


practise under them. We give the conclusion 
to which this review brought him, and follow it 
with extracts from the colloquy between him 


question whether, previous to the adoption of 
the anti-slavery amendment, this matter be- 


appropriate legislation.” 
how the loyal country was shocked by Mr. 


sanctions this doctrine. 


sions. 

é et . ~ States, : »bels 
speech; but must be content with giving such people of the Southern States, and rebels and 
. traitors at that, to say who shall be represented 


extracts as fairly representitstone and tendency. by those States upon the Senate floor ? 
We hardly need say that we give the Senator full“ Mr, Wilson.—The constitutional amendment 
credit for the sincerity of the belief which he that was proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
confidently expresses that “if it were putin the SUN, [Mr. Henderson, j and reported by the 
Cc BE » black mae in America, be- Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trumbull,] adopted 
onstitution, ever) , : by Congress and ratified by the people, was 
fore five years pass, would be enfranchised,” never understood by any man in the Senate or 
&c. . We are fully aware that many honest and House of Representatives, by any portion of 
earnest men have the same opinion. We be-, the public press, or by any Senator or Repre- 
long to the very large class of anti-slavery | ature in any State, to confer u Con- 
& itso, , * gress the right to prescribe or regulate the 
men who think otherwise. However, our pre- ‘suffrage in any State of this Union. If it bad 
sent purpose is not so much to discuss that pro- been s coppeees that it gave that power the 
‘ 
=o: examine Gen. Wilson's speech, 42endment would never have Congress, 
a f be the sibiereenats nl never have received the sanction of the States. 
with special reference o the tun O-\T will state what power it gave Congress be- 
cessions made therein to the rebel States. We! yond all doubt or question. It clothes Con 
shall comment freely upon the Senator’s posi-| with ample powers to protect the civil rights 
tions in that spirit of lovalty to the cause which, ‘and immunities of every emancipated slave in 


| before the adoption of the anti-slavery amend- 
| ment. 
| Mr. Wilson.—I hold that the amendment 
neither yields, gives, or surrenders any power. 
| It simply imposes a penalty upon the States for 
_continuing to do what they are now doing. 
__ Mr. President, if we had the power by legis- 
| lative action to regulate suffrage in the States 
I should vote for extending the right of suffrage 
,to the black man with all my heart, soul, and 
‘reason. I had hoped to be able to deduce the 
power from the provisions of the Constitution 
_so that I could vote for it according to my judg- | 
‘ment and conscience; but I cannot do so. If 
the Senator from Illinois or any other Senator 
'has come to the conclusion that he has the 
' power I cannot object to it; and if the Senate 
and the country arrive at that conclusion I 
shall not complain. I have labored in public 
‘and in private life for thirty years for the eman- 
| cipation of this race and for their elevation and 
‘improvement. I believe that suffrage to them 
is a weapon of self-protection and that it ought 
to be granted. If after having called one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men of the colored 
erace, native-born American citizens, to fight 
our battles, after the aid they bave given us, 
‘after they refused to take the musket for the 
‘defense of the confederacy when the confed- 
eracy appealed to them to do it, if we refuse to 
extend to them the suffrage, the weapon of 
protection, it will bring upon this nation, as sla- 
very brought upon it, the curse of an offended 
‘God. I believe in the years to come we shall 
be punished for it as we have been punished 
for four weary years with fire and blood and 
death for two centuries of oppression. I will 
go as far as he who goes furthest in every prac- 
tical measure that can bring about negro suf- 
frage. Ido not see the power in the Consti- 
tution as it now stands; I do not believe that 
Congress or anybody in Congress thought the 
power was given when we adopted the anti- 
slavery amendment ; I do not believe the States 
thought so when they adopted it. 1 do not find 
the power there. / abandon, then, all hope of 
‘accomplishing the object, by legislation of Con- 
gress, at any rate Sor the present. 

Gen. Wilson gives away his whole case when 
‘he admits that the Blaine amendment would 
“leave the matter with the States precisely as 

itis now.” He argues that under the old con- 
_stitution the States had the right of absolute 
‘control over the suffrage ; he admits—an en- 
‘tirely gratuitous and most fatal admission—that 
the anti-slavery amendment gave Congress no 
| additional power over this matter; he admits 
that the Blaine amendment recognizes the same 
‘right in the States. Of course, he is compelled | 
| to“abandon all hope of accomplishing the object 
_ by legislation of Congress, at any rate for the 
i present.” How can this object ever be ac- 


the accidental coincidence of their death, but 
still more from the similar tenor of their lives. 
Jared Sparks was born in Connecticut, in 1789, 
and was therefore the eldest of the three, Wil- 
liam Wheweli having been born in 1795, and 
Charles Beck in 1798. But so much slower is 
the progress toward high scholarship in America 
than in Europe, that the younger men were 
equipped for their career quite as soon as Mr. 
Sparks, who did not enter school at Exeter till 
he was upwards of twenty, nor graduate at 
Cambridge till he was twenty-six. Whewell 
at the same time was studying at Cambridge 
in England, and Beck at a German university 
The former became distinguished for his knowl- 
edge of mathematics and the natural sciences, 
and, after passing through the grades of Tutor 
and Fellow of Trinity College, became a Pro- 
fessor there in 1828 ; at which time Mr. Sparks, 
who had been mathematical tutor at Harvard 
College, and afterwards a clergyman in Balti- 
more, was editing the North American Review, 
and Herr Beck was still in Germany, studying 
the Latin and Greek authors. A few years 
later he was an exile in Massachusetts, and, in 
company with Mr. Bancroft, who was then 
meditating his History, was teaching boys at 
Northampton. In 1832 he became Professor 
of Latin in Harvard College, and continued to 
hold the place unti] 1859. In 1838 Whewell 
became Professor of Moral Philosophy at Trinity 
College; in 1839 Sparks became Professor of 
History at Harvard College; in 1841 Whewell 
was appointed to the Mastership, and in 1849 
Sparks was elected to the Presidency, of their 
respective colleges; while Dr. Beck declined, 
or failed to reach, a higher position than that of 
Professor, «and, since 1850, has he!.i only an 
honorary connection with the University. Pres- 
ident Sparks resigned his office in 1853, but 
Dr. Whewell retained his mastership till his 
death, nor did he vacate the chair of moral 


philosophy until 1855, when he was sixty years 


old. 

The erudition of these men, each in his spe- 
cial line, was extraordinary. Of the three, 
Dr. Wheweill was the most ambitious, and as- 
pired to an acquaintance with the whole circle 
of knowledge; adding architecture and poetry 
to the inductive and ethical sciences with 
which his-name is generally connected. Sydney 
Smith said of him that “omniscience was his 
forte and science his foible,” a jest which satir- 


list your approval; and a thoroughness of re- 

_search and familiarity of detail that assures you 

‘of the complete mastery of its author over his sub- | “5! , 

| ject; and that the tasteful publishers have made a torical novelist. The chapters are plentifully gar- 

| valuable addition to those really good books which | nished with mae drawn from the literature of 
|are a credit alike to the printers’ and the sellers’ | Elizabeth 7. with which the author shows 
aon much familiarity. His skill in character-painting 
is hardly equal to his boldness in fixing upon 

Shakespeare and Bacon, Raleigh, Cecil, Essex, 

1800 to 1815. By Harriet Martineau. Vol. 1V. Queen Elizabeth, and the rest, as actors in his 

Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. (Pp. xii. 665.) pageant. It must be confessed that these person- 

This is the concuding volume of Miss Mar- ages do not talk in these novels as they doin their 
‘tineau’s work, and it contains a copious index to books, or the histories of the period, and the orig- 
‘the whole. We congratulate the publishers on, inal poems, which they produce in profusion, are 
‘having completed their undertaking so promptly , vapid and detestable to such a degree that the 
and creditably. The book itself, in spite of some verses of Trowbridge and Bayard Taylor, by com- 
errors of fact, and some partisan judgments which parison, seem good. In spite of these and many 
all would expect from Miss Martineau, is one of other faults, however, the novels have an interest 
extraordinary value. It is concise without being for the public such as Mr. G. P. R. James knew 
dry, and covers the period without exhausting how to create and to keep alive through his end- 
either the subject or the reader. The present vol- less series of romances. 

‘ume gives the history of the last twenty years be- The Fortune-Seeker, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. South. 
fore the Crimean war, with more detail in the pe- worth, is one of the latest of the Petersons’ pub- 
riod from 1835 to 1845 than in the more recent lications, with which Lee & Shepard have favored 
years. The character and progress of every im- us. It is a story of American life, having a skill- 
portant measure, during this period, is described, fully-constructed plot, and full of absorbing inter- 

‘and the persons who managed the government or est. Its author is excellent in description, and she 
figured in the history of the time are delineated here shows her great power. 
in a forcible style, and with no more partiality than! St? Martin’s Ere, by Mrs. Henry Wood, printed 
most writers betray. William IV., Victoria, the from the author’s advanced sheets and manuscript, 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne, Lord John | has been published by the Petersons, Philadelphia, 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cobden, 0’Con- and received by Lee & Shepard. Mrs. Wood has 
nell, and the rest, appear and disappear on these thousands of readers, and her stories are artisti- 
pages, and the reader rises from their perusal with cally constructed, with other great merits, which 
a clearer knowledge of English political history. will render this volume, doubtless, as popular as 
for the last generation than he could easily have any of its numerous predecessors. 

“4 new American novel’’ is the description 
| given by the publishers, the American News Com- 
pany, to a work just issued in pamphlet form, en- 
titled The Cecilias, or the Force of Circumstances, by 
Anna Argyle. Messrs. A. Williams & Co. have 
received it here. 


‘friends, kinsmen, neighbors and contemporaries 
figure with all the expatiation known to the his- 


| History OF THE Peace: Beinga History of Eng- 
land from 1816 to 1854. With an Introduction, 


got in any other way. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: A Woman’s Lot in the 
Great French Revolution. By Sarah Tytler, 
Author of “Papers for Thoughtful Girls.”” Al- 
exander Strahan, Publisher, London and New 
York. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Pp. 499.) 


This is one of those beautifully-printed English 
books which Strahan is selling in the American 
book-market at rates to disgust our own publishers, 
and to make a law of international copyright look 
queer enough. In itself it is a fair novel, free 
from the worst faults of the English novel of to- thereto. Rees: 
day, and with much of that quiet power which Beautiful Photographs. —Messrs. Gellatly & Leck, 
Englishwomen display when they devote them-|of New York, send us three handsome photo- 
selres to literature, and the secret of which might graphic copies of oil paintings by J.G. Brown, 
| well be studied by our Gail Hamiltons and Harriet representing “Peeping over the Leaves,” ‘‘The 

| Prescotts. The scene is laid in France, at that Little Queen of the Woods,” and “‘A Light Heart 
| momentous period which Charles Reade took for Carries a Heavy Burden,” which must have a 
‘the opening of bis “White Lies,” with which this charm for even the most prosaic beholder. The 
‘novel might be contrasted, if one chose to do it.' compositions are exquisite, and the copies skill- 
| The fortunes of the heroine flow like a slight sil- fully rendered. Messrs. G. & L. devote close at- 
wer stream through the chans of blood and mire tention to this description of work, and publish- 


- 


Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record, 
for March, has been received. It contains an ex- 
tremely useful list of books in the departments to 
which it relates, and much information relating 


ers, artists, collectors, &c., must find their estab- 
lishment of great service. They have the favor 
of Church, Nehlig, Wm. Hart, and other leading 
artists. . 


BUCKLE’S “HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION IN ENGLAND.” 


_- 











We are not aware that either in ancient or mod- 
ern times, anything similar to this work has been 
attempted. The object of the writer is no less a 
one than to discover the philosophy of history,— 
the fixed laws that govern the course of events. 

To this end we are first intoduced to a discus- 
sion of the so-often-debated topics of predestina- 
tion and free-will, to neither of which theories Mr. 
Buckle commits himself. We are shown, how- 
ever, that‘all crime is regulated by certain laws 
which remain unaffected by any outward circum- 
stances, and are unvaryingly fixed in proportion 
tothe population. This, in its turn, is affected 
both by climate and the quantity, quality and com- 
; position of food. Where food abounds, an over- 
plus of population, a consequent cheapness of la- 
bor, and the degradation of the laborer, are sure 
to follow. 

Thus were the Egyptians enabled to raise those 
immense monuments which ignorant men regard 
as the grandest proofs of ancient civilization, but 
which, in reality, are the saddest signs of barbar- 
ism, since no amount of wealth would have suf- 
ficed to pay for the labor if the workmen had re- 
ceived due wages. Here, and in all other coun- 
tries similarly situated, men have always been su- 
perstitious, because here the grand phenomena of 
nature are more calculated than elsewhere to im- 
press man with the unlimited power of a Superior 
Being, to whom he must needs ascribe them, and 
whom his bigoted imagination traps out with all 
the horrors of a heathenish god. Hence has the 
physical aspect of nature always exerted so great 
and permanent an influence over the progress of 
mankind. And unpleasant as the conclusion may 
be, this progress is not due to any moral agency, 
but to the intellect alone. For the teachings of 
the conscience have been the same from the be- 
ginning of the world to the present day, and his- 
tory shows conclusively that no great evils have 
ever been destroyed by moral power. As proof 
of this, the fact is adduced that the most fanatical 
and the most cruel religious persecutors have often 
been men of the phirest intentions and the mast 
unsullied moral character. 

Nor have the great social powers, government, 
religion, and literature, ever been of signal ser- 
vice in furthering the progress of mankind, being 
themselves the effects and not the causes of the 
spirit of the times. The first, particularly, has 
but too frequently crippled the intellect and de- 
based literature by the abominable system of pro- 
tection, while in the earliest ages the church ex- 
ercised exclusive and absolute power over the lit- 
erature of Europe, and gave authority and per- 
manence to the most absurd statements and the 
wildest beliefs. 





Then only did men begin to pro 

gress when they began to doubt the infallibility of 

both their temporal and spiritual rulers. Skepti- 

'cism was the commencement of that spirit of ex- 
amination and research which alone led to lasting 

| benefit. 

| Such are materially the contents of the first vol- 





ume; while the second is exclusivley devoted to 
an examination of the Spanish and Scotch intel- 
lects. 

These two books form, in part, the introduction 

to a work, the vast plan of which probably only 
Mr. Buckle could have conceived, and which, with 
all its immense difficulties, only Mr. B. could have 
carried out. But even this ‘‘unfinished portal to 
the work”’ shows us the grandeur of the whole. 
Indeed, we do not know which to admire most, 
the rare energy with which the author devoted 
himself to this task, from his eighteenth year to 
the day of his death, or the still rarer ability with 
which the task is executed. Of the style it is al- 
most superfluous to speak, for it is truly said that 
in our day we write no longer for the sake of 
composing models of elocution, but for the sake 
of the thoughts to which the words give expres- 
sion. Nosentence ever falls short, nor becomes ob- 
scure; and if the saying was ever well founded that 
every noble idea comes to us clothed in a noble 
garb, it is so here. 
By the golden thread of his eloquence, Mr. 
| Buckle leads us through a labyrinth of subjects 
which lie apparently so far apart that they never 
would have entered into the plan of an ordinary 
writer. Anatomy, botany, chemistry, crystal- 
ography, geology,—such are some of the topics 
that are connected with, and brought to bear upon, 
the leading idea of the whole. And each subject 
the writer succeeds in investing with intense in- 
terest. There is no modern idea of progress and 
reform which we do not find in the work; and so 
thoroughly does it speak the spirit of our own 
time that it seems as if each and all of us might 
have written it. Sometimes, too, the serious tone 
is enlivened by a bold and beautiful thought, or a 
vein of quiet sarcasm which is most delightful. 

We never think of growing weary in the pe- 
rusal of these volumes,—it is a pleasure through- 
out, and it must ever be a subject of the deepest 
regret that the great work remains unfinished. 
Yet when we have read even thus much, we are 
as thoroughly convinced, as Mr. Buckle can have 
been himself, that the history of man is governed 
by laws as fixed as those which attend upon the 
| formation of a crystal or the growth of a plant. 

Still, interesting and grand as are both the sub- 
ject and the execution of the subject, it is yet more 
interesting to read the character of the man 
through his work. For even the best that is 
achieved by the soul is but an imperfect part of 
the soul itself. Nor is it to the greatness of his 
| well-balanced mind, to his masterly logic; or his 
| thoroughness and conviction, that we feel most 
|drawn. But we read between the lines that he 
| was indeed one of those whose intellectual gifts 
| are “nicely balanced by the warmth of the affec- 
tions.” It is when he puts away the philosopher 
and the man of science, when he speaks of liberty 
in terms that brings the abstract principle close to 
our hearts as a living truth, that we seem to feel 
the grasp of his hand or hear the throbbing of his 
| own great heart. For ‘‘all our great thoughts come 
from the heart.’”’ And all the sentiments he utters, 
—we shall not say with a liberality most remarka- 
ble for an Englishman, for no nation can claim 
him; he belongs to the whole world,—have our 
silent plaudits. Z 
Yet when even he, who has planned so vastly 





(and achieved so much, speaks in terms of the 


most touching modesty of his own inefficiency for 
the great task, and of his doubts of ever accom- 
plishing that which stood as such a perfect whole 
before' his eye, then we feel like bowing the knee 
to the master mind which is so humble because it 
is so great, and so infinitely mild because it is so 


infinitely erful. And although his work is, 
undoubtedl 'y, the first and ablest of its kind, it is 
that he will be remembered. He is not of those 
whose works live on while the of the man 





Thomas Buckle, the man whose name goes 
to unadorned by , and un- 
by any garter or star, save of bis 
own genius. 2. A. 
£ 
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THE VETO MESSAGE: 
A DISCOURSE 


—sBY— 

REV. DAVID A. WASSON, 
Preached to the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, at the 

° Melodeon, en Sunday, April 1, 1866. 

‘Iv IS BETTER TO PUT raust IN THE Loxp THAN TO PUT CON- 
PIDENCE <X PREVCES.”— Psalm 118: 9. Nene 
¢. ITHFUL MAN IN A°TIME OF TR I 
ssn s sue seent AND A FOO? our or Jornt.”’— Prov. 25: 19. 


in, and so soon, it becomes my painful duty 
to pois bn publicaffairs. Pain ful I call this duty ; 
and not solely because the occasion is one that 
must breed sorrow in all right-minded men. Dis- 
cussions of this nature, whatever their occasion, 
are not to my taste; I enter upon them always 
with reluctance, and escape from them with plea- 
sure. The theme ever congenial to me is spiritual 
culture, the upbuilding, the ennoblement of man’s 
inward life. Whatever belongs to this theme,—to 
its general theories, to its special @vondmies,—I ° 
dwell upon with delight, with exhilaration ; on this 
my thoughts habitually run; if I can find & man.) 
or woman to confer with respecting this, if I can 
find a book which assists my meditations on this 
matter, the hours rua for me on golden and noise- 
less wheels, and I take no account of time. When, 
therefore, public affairs compel my attention, I 
come out of the world which is native to me into 
another wherein I do not feel happy and at home; 
another world, which [ am willing to observe, but 
into which I would fain forbear to enter. And 
among the reasons for desiring public tranquillity 
which I share with all others,—among my rcasons 
for desiring a public policy so broad, so fair, and 
so consistent with the fundamental idea of our gov- 
ernment that tranquillity could be its result —is 
always this private reason, that such a state of 
affairs would give me leave to work steadily at the 
tasks which are more peculiarly my own.” How 
many times have I said to myself, O that our 
statesmen would do their work well, that I might 
have the peace of mind, the freedom from distrac- 
tion, the liberty to brood undisturbed over my 
proper themes, that would enable me to do better 
the work for which I am fitter than for anything 
else ! 

But I would not stand in Theodore Parker’s 
place, and be dumb when pubiic justice is outraged, 
when men in high place prove false, when the 
chief magistrate of the nation is its chief offender. 
No, I would hand in my resignation to-day, if I 
could not bring myself to perform the day's duty. 
So again let us lift up the good, old, war-worn 
standard of right against wrong, of heart’s truth 
against apostate power, of meek humanity against 
the insolence of office, of the eternal unwritten law, 
not now wholly unwritten, but already iascribed 
on the scroll of Congress,—honor to the brave and 
true men that wrote it there!—agaicst magisterial 
lawlessness, flagrant in revolt from every duty 
that high place imposes! I speak to-day of the 
President’s late veto. 

However grieved at this, one would think we 
could scarce be surprised at it. We had got the 
gauge of the man already; we knew what to ex- 
pect of him. He is in earnest, right or wrong; 
and unhappily he is one of those most dangerous 
men who can be just as earnest in the wrong as in 
the right,—a man in whom intensity of tempera- 
ment supplies the place of conscience. -Nay, he is 
one of those who can be a little more earnest in 
the wrong than in the right. So essentially willful 
is he that he needs not only outward opposition, 
but a little of inward remonstrance, to provoke his 
will, and make it put forth all its strength. Had 
he lived at the North, I think he would have been 
a ‘‘copperhead’’ during the war; but as a South- 
erner he had just enough partiality for slavery, 
an‘ consequent sympathy with rebellion, to give 
him the inward contradiction requisite to breed 
passion and bring ouc his will. Thus he declared 
slavery abolished in Tennessee partly because he/ 
had an inward liking for it; he promised to be the 
Moses of the negroes partly because in his-Sécret 
heart he wished them all at th® bottom of the Red 
Sea. A little remonstrance in himself, as weli as 
ou.ward opposition, is always necessary to make 
him impassioned and efficient. Accordingly, when 
Booth had elected him President, and he found 
the great loyal heart of the North beating steady 
and crue for the right, and nothing remaining for 
him to do but to go straight forward and effectuate 
its just wishes, the very fact of his being in a 
position where all winds blew him to port, render- 
ed it necessary for him to tack, and so to obtain 
that misgiving of conscience which should provoke 
his innate willfulness, and make him strong. He 
has obtained just what was wanting to him; he 
has got a little against himself and a great deal 
against the good wishes of the people; he has ob- 
tained the external opposition which is sweet to 
him; he now knows just what to do; his coat is off, 
his sleeves turned up; he is at home; he is happy. 
Ambitious he is; he covets success; he would be 
President otherwise than by his correspondent, 
Booth’s election; but success would lack its last 
sweetness to him if it were gained without some 
self-contradiction. He must win it at once against 
others and against himself; and he means to do so. 

Be sure that he will play out this game to the 
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mony in court, and yet has no claim upon any nan 
for ood, for clothing, for shelter, for gnything 
whatsoever that life needs? Hecannot own  hopese, 
a bed, a stick of firewood, a loaf of bread, a gar- 
ment to clothe his nakedness; he has no right to 
plant a kernel of corn; the very act of setting bis 
foot on the earth is a legal trespass; his very corpse 
may be prosecuted for occupying 4 grave. The law 
makes him over to the mercy of the elements; the 
law takes the roof off from above his head; the law 
shuts up to him the fertile bosom of the earth; the 
law snatches the morsel of food that is between 
hand and mouth; the law takes his coat, nay, his 
shirt from his back; his legal dowry is hunger, cold, 
nakedness; food, water, raiment, shelter, @ stand- 
ing-place n the earth, the space he occupies above 
ground while living and in the grave when dead, 
are his only by sufferance, his without legal right. 
And to make over the slaves to this is emancipating 
, is it? eee 
ao decided steps have been taken in this di- 
rection by several Southern States, by Mississipp:, 
for example. The plot appears already. We know 
of a surety that, without federal prohibition, the 
negroes will be exposed to this horrible injustice, if 
not in the degree suggested, yet in no small meas- 
ure. They cannot vote; Mr. Johnson is deter- 
mined that they shall not vote. They are at the 
mercy of their late masters; Mr. Johnson is deter- 
mined that they shall remain so. The masters 
have been emancipated from the burden of support- 
ing them without being put under civil obligations 
toward them, and without willingness—in many 
cases at least—to assume such; and now, when 
Congress secks to place them under these obliga- 
tions, Mr. Johnson, that Moses turned Pharaoh, 
steps in and forbids. : 

Observe, it is nut alone the particular form, nor 
any special accompaniment of the bill, to which Mr. 
Johnson objects. He meets it full in front; he op- 
poses his veto to its very purpose. He is deter- 
mined that the negroes shall not have the same 
right with other men to ‘make and enforce con- 
tracts, to sue, to be sued, to be parties and give evi- 
dence, to inherit, to purchase, lease, sell, hold and 
convey real and personal property, and to be en- 
titled to full and equal benefit of all laws and pro- 
ceedings for the security of person and property. 
No, they shall not be so secure as impartial laws 
can make them in person and property. He, An- 
drew Johnson, says they shal not. He takes pains 
that they may be, in some degree, insecure In re- 
spect to person and property. ‘That is his notion 
of his function as President of the United States. 
Shall he be President in vain? Shall he not do 
something to make his name memorable? : Yes, he 
will do something. He will immortalize himself as 
the President who intrepidly effected insecurity of 
person and property for four millions of native-born 
free men. ‘hat is his grand achievement hitherto. 
Abraham Lincoln will be remembered by after times 
as that President who made four millions of slaves 
free; Andrew Johnson will be remembered as that 
President who sought to make four millions of free 
men worse than slaves. abraham Lincoln secured 
to them the common rights of human beings; that 
is his glory. Andrew Johnson used his power to 
make them insecure in respect to the commen rights 
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do it. Indeed! age te i pensl? 
Not if our patriotic ident can have b.s way. 
But Mr. Johnson says the bill is unconstitational. 
Why? Because onl footie! _ oe 
ing upon the States. This is precisely &3 
aad. as the thing seems incredible, I will cite his 
own words: ‘‘The remedy proposed by this section 
seems not only anomalous, but unconstitutional ; 
for the Constitution guarantees nothing with cer- 
tainty if it does not ensure to the seve-al States the 
right of making index ruling laws in regardrto all 
matters arising within their jurisdiction, subject 
only to the restriction in cases of conflict with the 
Constitution and constitutional laws of the United 
States, the latter to be held as the supreme law of 
the land.’’ This law, then, would be unconstitu- 
tional because State legislation is limited only by 
constitutional law! It is unconstitutional, because 
if it were constitutional it would be legitimate and 
binding. In other words, it is uncunstitutional 
because it does not suit Mr. Johnson. 

I shall not follow farther the objections alleged in 
this message. Lawyers and legislators can do this, 
as it is proper they should.- His feal objection, 
which inspires his opposition to the bill, is not con- 
cealel, and is simply this: It would make the ne- 
groes secure in person and property. Ie stands 
up as the champion of civil inequality, as the cus- 
todian of injustice, as the conservator of provincial 
prejudice aud public wrong. He has opened a war 
upon the public consc.ence as expressed by the 
high council of the nation. He would change the 
emancipation of the slaves into a mere emancipa- 
tion of the masters. He would give the negroes a 
fr.edom worse than slavery, a freedom without 
power and without protection. He denies them suf- 
frage, makes them powerless fo protect themselves; 
and when Congress comes to cast over them the 
sogis of federal law, and secure to them a portion, 
and only a portion, of the rights affirmed in the 
common law, he steps in and cries, No; naked and 
helpless they are, naked and helpless they shall re- 
main. Congress has been very moderate. It does 
not seek to confirm them in all the ancient rights 
of Engliskmen, even, not to say Americans. It 
does not claim that a negro shall be tried by a jury 
of his peers. If he appeal to the law, not one of 
his own race can sit on the jury that decides his 
cage; he must plead for impartial justice to preju- 
diced and partial men. Congress finds this so, and 
indulges the President by leaving it so. But even 
then the President is not satisfied. Even then the 
negro would be too secure in person and property. 
It is not enough that he can have no power to assist 
in making the laws; it is not enough that when 
they are made for him, he can take no part, whether 
as judge or juror, in their application; he must not 
even have the same liberty with others to plead. 
It is only when his liberty to plead and testify is 
denied, it is only when he is forbidden the full ben- 
efit of laws which he cannot touch either in their 
enactment or their administration, that the federal 
law comes to his rescue. And even then our good 
President prohibits its coming to his rescue. 

Look attentively and see how little was attempt- 
ed by this civil rights bill. It is limited strictly 
to this one object, securing to the negroes and 
others the full and impartial benefit of those laws, 





of human beings; that is his glory. His glory will 
remain his own. I predict it. No man will try to 
take it from him. It will be impossible for the 
world to forget him,—him, the one sole ruler known 
in all history who conscientiously sought to make 
free men insecure in person and property. What 
is history for, if not to commemorate action such 


| person and property. Not a hair’s breadth farther 
does it go. All questions of political power, priv- 
ilege, all questions of general aid and furtherance 
by education, and the like, itleaves wholly aside. 
Even within its proper scope it seeks to protect 
the African only against legalized and formal un- 





as that? It will be, it shall be, commemorated. 
When he dies we will inscribe it on his tombstone, 
“Here lies Andrew Johnson, the illustrious ruler 
who made person and property insecure.”? Then 
history will take up the theme, and trumpet it 
through the ages, **Andrew Johnson, the ruler who 
effected insecurity of person and property for free 
mén.’’ 


/ The reasoning by which the veto is supported is 


worthy ef its spirit—a tangle of the flimsiest sophis- 
tries ever yet hustled together, and of appeals to 
provincial prejudice which would disgrace an under- 
ground bar-keeper. See, says the President of the 
United States, you would make all taxable persons 
born in America secure in person and property! 
Dreadful, is it not? Worthy of a great public of- 
ficer to be alarmed lest such a thing should happen! 
Other magistrates have feared lest person and pro- 
perty should not be well protected; Andrew Joubn- 
son’s fear is lest they should be well protected. 
He enumerates the classes of persons who would 
profit by this piece of impartial legislation—those 
of Chinese, of Indian, and of African descent; and 
seems to think he has said something by naming 


are not properly secured, the more need of this 
law. No, says Mr. Johnson, you must not pass 
this law because, forsouth, there are other classes 
of men besides the negroes who will derive from it 
the benefits of impartial law! A bill to confirm 
native Americans in their civil rights must not be- 
come law because there are many native Americans 
whose rights need confirming! There is in thata 
frankness, a naivete, of moral stupidity, which can- 
not be surpassed. <All drivel of demagogues, all 
maundering of idiots, ever heard before, bec.mes 
wisdom and highmindedness beside this. But the 
Pres.dent knows what he 1s about. A paltry pre- 








end. We may as well make up our minds to that; 
I suppose we have made up our mindsto it. I 
suppose we were all looking for this veto. And 
yet it gave us all some shock of surprise, thanks 
to the good nature of man, which always will be 
surprised at a bad deed. We never can get so 
used to a man’s doing ill that a new offense does 
not affect us in some degree as unexpected. The | 
American people, too, have a peculiar faculty for { 
expecting good things of their public men. I think | 
they are the most trustful people in the world. | 
There is indeed something woncerfully touching 
in the generous credulity with which they impute 
real greatness to those whom they have entrusted 
with power. And I say that it is a noble charac- | 
teristic. That public man is a poor creature | 
whow it does not put upon his best behavior. Mr. | 
Johnson has had the benefit of this magnanimous | 
trustfulness in a high degree; and he ought to ; 
have been moved by it. What a cordial, what a | 
nobly credulous reception the nation gave him | 
when he became its President! He had disgraced | 
himself and his country but a few weeks before; | 
the country forgot it. 
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judice is extant in the cellars and groggeries of 
America, and he appeals to it. What though the 
good grieve and the wise contemn? A vote isa 
vote. Ile speaks to those who will understand him. 
His reasoning is designed, not to convince states- 
men, but to please mos. It will serve its purpose. 

But he has another arrow in his quiver. The 
bill ‘discriminates against worthy, intelligent and 
patriotic foreigners in favor of the negro.’? What 
foreigners are these on whom the President is so 
sweet, and at whose disposal he places so many ex- 
cellent adjectives? Why, resident aliens! The bill 


| does not declare resident aliens to be citizeus; 


therefore, four millions of native-born Americans 
must be robbed of civil rights! The biil does noth- 
ing at all in respect to those subjects of foreign 
governments who may be resident here; it leaves 


them just where they were before, that is, in a po- | 


sition as favorable, to say the least, as is enjoyed 


by a like class in any country in the world. It) 


inerely seeks to remove an odious and intolerable 


discrimination against various classes of native | 
born men and women; and straightway Mr. John- | 
He had formerly, and not | gon is moved with amazing affection for resident | trust he will see that Congress, as at present con- 


them. Why, if there are so many whose civil rights 


fairness. If the white jury, before whom the ne- 
| gro must plead, is prejudiced, and has but half an 
‘ear for his case, Congress does nothing for him. 
| Ifthe white judge snubs him, pesters him with 
| petty tyranny, delays his suit upon got-up pre- 
texts, charges against him with unetion and for 
him with indifference, Congress again does noth- 
ing for him. 
leaves him still at enormous disadvantage. Only 
when he is openly and formally oppressed ‘by laws 
does it offer him help. And even this small and 
partial justice toward him the President forbids. 
it is no sooner proposed than his tender heart be- 
gins to biced for the ‘‘patriotic’’ aliens. 

Well, we have now got our work before us ; 
| we know what it is; let us quietly, steadily, reso- 
i lutely settle down to it. We must do our duty; 
| God will do the rest. [ trust that Congress will 
| pass this bill over the President’s veto. It is per- 
! fectly proper for them to do so: and the President 
' becomes ausurper the moment he refuses to ac- 
| knowledge theiract. It is intimated, indeed, that 
} he would not acknowledge their act because the 
| Southern people are not represented in Congress. 
‘To this two things may be said. It involves, in 
the first place, the assumption that he is to judge 
for Congress who are entitled to seats on its 
floors,—which would be tantamount to an absorp- 
tion of the legislative in the executive department 
of the government, that is, to-a revolution. — I 
hope we have not come to the end of republican 
;government in) America. 
only so much of the people as ts represented in. Congress 
is represented tin hamself: 
this Union could not elect a Cougress competent 
to pass upon the condition and rights of the South, 
neither could they elect a President competent to 

pass upon the condition and rights of the South. 
| Does he preside lawfully over the South! Is he 
| President of the whole country! Who made him 
iso! Lhe very men who clected Congress. 1s this 
'not a Congress for the whole country until the 
| Southern people has voted and sent representa- 
| tives to itsfloors? Then he is not the President of 
| the whole country until the South has helped to 
|make him so. What! a portion of the people can 
| legitimate executive authority for the whole coun- 
try, but cannot legitimate congressional for the 
{whole country! It takes a Southern vote to make 
{a national legislature, but takes only a Northern 
; vote to make a national executive! Not so fast. 
| He unseats himself the instant he takes ground 
j against the authority of Congress. If the right 
of Congress to legisiate for the whole nation ceases 
with the cessation of actual war, his power to ad- 
minister law tor the whole nation ceases at the 
'same time. In this case he was only a provisional 
President pending the termination of the war. 
| When this ended, his authority would cease, and 
a new election would have to be ordered. The 
same hand which he lifts against Congress will be 
litted against himself. I trust he will take coun- 
sel of his discretion before proceeding so far. I 








long ago, treated Massachusetts with ineffable in- | aliens, flies to his dictionary, and begins to cull | stituted, will be the supreme legislature of the 


solence; Massachusetts had no memory for the 
fact; never yet did a State give to a ruler support | 

more prompt and loyal than she lavished upon 
him. 
kindness and confidence. 
nanimous than her sister States might have been. 
They had not the same insult to overlook; but | 
they had acted, I doubt not, with equal nobleness | 
in a like case. 

move him; and that it did not is little to his credit. 

What a treasure of love and devotion he has 
managed in the space of three-quarters of a year 
to make away with! When, before, was such 
| 


wealth squandered with such recklessness? When, 


beautiful adjectives for their adornment. They are 
‘‘worthy’’ aliens, they are ‘‘intelligent’’ aliens, 
they are ‘‘patriotic’’ aliens! He has not a flower, 


aliens! for them he will bind chaplets of roses and 
wreaths of bay. Is this reasoning? It 1s a bid for 


the streets of New York, three years ago, so undis- 
guised that it ought to bring blushes to a face of 
brass. 

Once more; the President objects to the main 


purpose of the bill because, ‘‘if Congress can de- | 


| land until, by the willof those who gave it power, 
it shall extend its basis of representation; and 
that, by consequence, the President of the United 





Her great, generous heart beat nothing but | not so much asa dandelion, to let fall upon the | States will owe a legitimate power to the same 
Nor was she more mag- | graves of the brave blacks who fell at Fort Wagner, | constituency until that constituency shall deter- 
| at Port Hudson; but O, thedear, the ‘*patrivtic’ 


|mine to extend itself. Theretore the President 
| must act according to his judgment as one branch 
| of the government without seeking to trench upon 


But this magnanimity did not | the votes of those who murdered negro babies in| the power of any coordinate branch; while Con- 


| gress must do its duty according to i/s own judg- 
|ment; and the people, trom whom both derive au- 
| thority, must judge both. 

| ‘To the people, then, our appeal must be made. 
| I speak as one of them. I disapprove most grave- 


before, was a trust so generous met with a response | clare by law who shall hold lands, who shall tes- | ly of the President's action; and I shall do-all 1 


so unworthy? When did a ruler show such unhap- | 
py skill to lose love, to forfeit contidence, to chill | 
devotion, to repay good with evil? When in so | 
brief a space were so many good hopes brought to } 
naught? Itis asad, sad case. I could be indig- } 
nant, were not indignation lost in sorrow. 0 | 


would he yet amend his ways! He may affvont | follow; the power to confirm and assure civil rights | 


Massachusetts, he may hate New England; let him | 
but do his duty to the country, aud we will give him 
@ support as true as any people ever gave to any | 
ruler. But he is fixed in his courses; and every 
good hope that is pledged upon him will fall to the 
ground, 

Let us look at this miserable message. 
that the bill vetoed was not designed to secure to 


Observe : 


rights,—such rights as may be enjoyed by the 
merest peasant under the most despotic govern- 
ments. Let me read to you the first section of the 
bill, in which its objects are declared. 


tify, who shall have capacity to make a contract in 
a State, then Congress can also declare who, with- 
out regard to race or color, shall have the right to 
sit as juror or as a judge, to hold any office, and 
finally to vote, in every State and territory of the 
United States.’” Well, what of it? It does not 


does not of necessity imply the power to confer po- 


litical privilege; but suppose it did follow, what” 


then? Why, then Congress miyht remove one great 
disgrace from America by declaring that neither 


, civil nor political rights shall depend upon skin- 
' deep distinctions; Congress might puta vulgar pre- 


judice under foot, where it ought to be; Congress 


; might make our legislation as broad and impartial 
the negroes any political powers, but only ciri | as that of France under Louis Napoleon; Congress | game is apparent. 
might wash its hands of a stain that the most des- | 


potic governments of Europe would be ashamed of; 
Congress might determine that powers and privi- 
leges which are bestowed, almost thrust, upon every 


(can to make opinion accordingly. 1 take my 
| stand on the broad ground of justice and merey— 
| justice to the negro, mercy to the master. To 
| the master amnesty ; to the negro equality of civil 
and political right. I wish uo revenges; I will 
! consent to no injustice. By my will, the revolted 
States should be reconstructed to-morrow if they 
| would come in as truly republican States, exclud- 
jing no man trom any civil right or any political 
elin- 
| nesty and justice,—that is my watchword. And if 
President Johnson will make it possible for me to 
‘support him consistently with my duty to God 
and man, the little support 1 can render to any 
shall be his. 
| However, I pledge no hopes upon him. His 
He is playing tor power. He 
| Wishes the Southern representatives brought in to 
| checkmate the loyal majority, make Congress as 
/nearly as possible a nullity, and himself what he 
He wishes suf 


| privilege on frivolous or irrelevant grounds. 


}ealls himself, the government. 


“Section 1. That all persons born in the United | male biped that the vomit of Ireland spews upon | frage withheld trom the negroes because they 
| = ‘ € Py 


States, and not subject to any foreign power, ex- 


our shores, shall not be withheld from Frederick 


| would break the unity of the Southern vote. It 


oluding Indians not taxed, are hereby declared to | Douglass, native-born, and one of the ablest men in | js a bold game, and boldly played. But he is play- 


be citizens of the United States; and such citizens | 


America. And the prospect makes President John- 


ing too high and showing his hand too freely. I 


of every race and color, without regard to any pre- | son disconsolate. Look you! If this piece of jus- | think he might have succeeded had he appeased 


vious condition of slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 


tice were done, another might be done! 


Price ; ; He justithe conscience and lulled the prudence of the 
, hames such possibility, as ifto name it were enough, 


North by conceding, and inducing the Southern 


shall have been duly convicted, shall havethe same | Is he, then, the custodian of injustice? Is that! whites to concede, civil rights in full to the treed- 


right in every State and territory to make and en- 
force contracts, to sue, to be sued, be parties and 
give evidence, to inherit, to purchase, lease, sell, | 


his especial function? He assumes it, and how 
frankly! 
I have now given you his whole argument against 


man. Now I believe that he has overshot his 
fmark. I think this veto will prove to have beena 
blunder. But we must keep watch upon him. He 


“ey . ! ; » . 7 j ic “ ies hae cunt ; \° } P a? 
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hold and convey real and personal property, and to | the main purpose of the bill, which occupies more | is supple, slippery, always ready for a turn. A 


be entitled to full and equal benetit of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of person and property, 
as is enjoyed by white citizens, nnd shall be sub- 
ject to like punishment, pains and penalties, and to 
none other, any law, statute, ordinance, regulation | 
or custom to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ 
Now, it is evident that if a man cannot hold prop- 


erty, make contracts, testify in court, collect debts | ments, and does make citizens of those who own | th 


by law, and the like, he is a slave in fact, whether | 


or notin form. In some countries, as in Brazil, tor | 


space in his message than any other class of objec- 
tions. Let us resume this piece of statesmansh'p. 


Objection first: The bill would make four wil- 


lions of native-born men secure in person and pro- 
perty. 

Objection second: It does not make citizens of 
those who owe allegiance only to foreign govern- 


and confess allegiance to ours. 
Objection third: This piece of justice might pos- 


example, if I am not misinformed, these rights are | sibly facilitate a farther piece of justice. 


to a considerable extent conceded to slaves them- | 


selves; and to call avy one free while he is denied 
these is the meiest mockery. To such degree »s 


one’s liberty is restricted in these respects, he is | 


enslaved, and that in the bitterest sense. Talk of 
emancipation! Why, if these rights are withbeld, 
it is the masters, not the slaves, who are emancipa- 
ted. The masters are freed from the burden of 
slavery without Josing one jot or title of their 

wer. ‘they no longer have to feed the negroes, 
tod yet may starve them at pleasure. What is the 
situation of a man who cannot hold property, can- 
Lot sue fur payment of his wages, caunot give testi- 


There you have his reasoning, so far, in its exact 
; import and force. There need be no attempt to 
| characterize it; let it pass for what it is worth. 
The subsequent reasoning is quite of a piece with 
; this. The bill imposes a fine upon State legislators 
| or judges who should assume to nullify federal law. 
| Mr. Johnson steps forward to defend the privilege 
| of nullification. 
says in substance, nullification would become penal! 
| No petty justiciary could usurp the functions of the 
, Supreme Court of the United States by declaring a 
| federal law unconstitutional. No, rot even though 
j he were ‘conscientious’? could he be permitted to 


| statement is made in the last number of Zhe Com- 
| monecealth —put torth as indubitable iaet,—which 
shows his utter want of character. It is said that 
the Freedman’s Bureau Bill, which he vetoed, 
| was submutted to him before its passage, read, and 
approved in detail. And it was vetoed. Every 
‘one can see what that means,—a new shuffle of 
e cards, a tairer chance for tuck. 
| Theretore, taking into account President John- 
;son’s whole position, I bring against him these 
| charges: I charge him with disrespect to his own 
word, sacredly plighted, in that, having sworn of 
his own will to be the Moses of negroes, he has be- 
;come their Pharaoh. I charge him with discrim- 
| inating against the loyal and in tavor of the dis- 
loval people of the South. I charge him with 
| making war upon the people of the loyal States 


| by seeking to take from them the liberty to de- 


Why, according to this bill he! ermine, through their proper representatives, 


' when and on what terms they may safely entrust 
| full political powers to rebels lateiy in arms. I 
}echarge him with deliberately fomenting the spirit 
{of rebellion by encouraging and instructing the 
ilate rebels to esteem tuemselves oppressed, de- 
'fteauded, insulted, so long as, safely or unsately, 


and those laws only, designed for the protection of 


All that it attempts in his behalf 


In the second place, | 


If the loyal citizens of 


the Union. I charge him with an egregious ego- 


with or without due guarantees, they are not put 
upon the same footing with faithful supporters of 


tism which judges all measures by their bearing 
upon his personal fortunes. I charge him with a 
fickle, captious, unjust spirit. I charge him, in fine, 
with astonishing blindness to the great ends of good 
government, with shameful insensibility to the 
obligations of his place, and with willful obstruc- 
tion of all the means by which public justice may 
be done and public tranquillity secured. 

Let him go. ‘‘Itis better to put our trust in 
God than in princes.’’.. We must be saved by our 
fidclity and duty. Only so do we put our trust 
in God. Only so do we deserve success. To the 
people, then, to the people! Lay the case before 
them; canvass the country; put forth our best 
men, our bravest, our ablest, our sincerest, our 
men of conscience, whose words come from the 
heatt, and therefore go to the heart. Subscribe 
to pay expenses. I will do what I ask others to 
do; let no man come short. Our men of wealth 
will find this the cheapest thing they can do, 
cheaper than allowing the country to be con- 
vulsed, as it will be if this bad business goes on; 
and go on it will unless the people speak unitedly 
and resolutely. And, meanwhile, those who can 
add to these considerations a sensibility to honor 
and shame, a conscience of duty, a loyalty to jus- 
tice, will find abundant incentive to action; now is 
their hour,—now, or I know not when; all voices 
that may move the hearts of honorable, of reasona- 
ble, of conscientious, of patriotic men, join in ap- 
peal to them, “Once again for the poor, in defence 
of the right.” 

Wendell Phillips was nearer right than I thought 
when he raised the cry, ‘‘The South Victorious.”’ 
Iam sorry he should be so; for once I would 
have been glad to see a noble and cherished friend 
in error. I was a little inclined to smile at him; 
but the winds are too strong, and have blown back 
my smile into my own face. The South will be vic- 
torious; as sure as night is dark and winter cold 
it will be victorious, unless we bestir ourselves like 
men. The Southern representatives wili come into 
Congress a unit as before, more numerous than 
before; vot.ng as a unit, they will divide the North, 
divide and conquer as before the war. Our debt 
will be repu liated, or theirs added to it; we shall 
have, after twenty years’ struggle, to elect another 
Abraham Lincoln, and fight another war. Shall 
we have it so or otherwice? To falter now is to 
have it so; to stand firm is to have peace and na- 
tional happiness. 

The people, | trust, will be true. Not to think 
so were indeed a kind of disloyalty. Noman must 
despair of the republic. Hopefulness also is aniong 
the duties we owe to ourselves and our country. 
Well did Coleridge exclaim, ‘*What an awful duty, 
what a nurse of all other, the fairest, virtues, does 
not Hope .become!’’ We have much, too, to en- 
courage us, and render the accomplishment of our 
great task more easy, however the President put 
obstacles in our way. [thank Almighty God that 
Con ress to-day is one of the noblest bodies ever 
assembled in America; and that its members have 
entered upon the vast labor of reconstruction in a 
spirit of such grave earnestness and patriotic in- 
dustry as makes them worthy of their constituency 
and their duty. Through them the people has 
authentic and willing expression of its wishes. We 

have therefore only to sustain them; we have only 
to be worthy of their confidence; we have only, by 


moderation, with unswerving purpose, with just 
and unshaken minds; and, through temperate and 
lawful means that will afford no pretexts for vio- 


en eS ——+ines — etn ee ee otal - —_—— 


means of them, to work forward with intensified | 


icut election. Her course towards the negroes | CORRESPONDENCE. 
last yearin denying them the suffrage, and her | 

lukewarmness of reprobation of her Senator } WASHINGTON. 

Dixon, has alienated in good degree any very Wasnixorow, April 3, 1866. 
warm sympathy towards its politicians, of one , A DECLARATION OF WAR. 

side or the other, from the earnest, liberty-loving The Tennessee Casar replies to the Union sal- 
men of other States. By a paltry majority of vo from Connecticut with his long anticipated 
from 500 to 600, the Union ticket has pre- proclamation of peace. The heading of*this para- 
vailed. Had the Republicans the courage staph tersely expresses the general sentiment of 





some time pending. It will be found that there 
has been systematic violations of the law by direct 
order of the President. The practise is still going 
on. What should be done to a high functionary 
thus systematically setting at defiance the laws he 
swore to execute? Kosmos. 





AFFAIRS IN ALABAMA. 
LownvEs Co., . ALA., March 5, 1866. 





and virtue, last year, to have sustained the the radicals‘in relation to the document. The of) 
constitutional amendment extending suffrage, ficial ~ stamp speech,” which “Simon rele, 
from 500 to 1000 additional votes could have P* publishes this ee je 8 long stride for-) 
; ward in the work of dividing the government and | 

been commanded from the blacks—an accession : a | 
: crushing out Congress, which Mr. Johnson has set | 

of strength that would have been welcome ins0 41+ to accomplish. It is a plain invitation to the 
close a contest. To gratify a contemptible peel claimants to appear in this capital and de- | 
prejudice they sacrificed these friends. By the | mand support from the President in their efforts 
result, we suppose Mr. Lafayette S. Foster isto to enter the halls of legislation. It is more than 
be returned to the United States Senate—a this. It isan important stride forward in the work | 
man who, in the labor-throes of our great civil | the White House conspirators have started,—that | 
strife, argued and voted against the repeal of , of making rebel restoration legal. The dirt-eating | 
the fugitive slave law, not to mention other acts resolutions passed during the Bull Ruy panic fitly | 
of like perversity. To save such a Senator, the 
State was flooded with speakers and money, 
while at the previous election, to carry a great | Ne : 
boes ; | not have this important executive document. 
principle like suffrage to the negroes, nota | 
speaker nee 4 cone was invoked! Truty, Con- | onaracter in his present sycophancy, as in every- 
ecticut Republicans must show more virtue and | thing else.) It is esteemed a loose, rambling pro- 
nobleness before they win any rgal political duction, and would seem to have been hastily ar- 
strength for themselves, or secure the favor of |ranged. It lacks compactness and direct vigor. 
their brethren elsewhere. For the rebuke of | We shall soon see its effect in the “war of races” 
the treachery ot the President she can be | which Mr. Johnson must need desire in order to 


thanked; for even her small appreciation of | Vindicate his prognostications. 

so estimable a man as Gen. Hawley she de- batt iowa 

erves some praise; but for her inconsistencies, ee = this morning the passage of the civil 

timidity and willingness for unprincipled leader- vane wine nat cone . veep — % - 

ship in Congress and elsewhere, she is entitled hecsinteg a" cide o cg ree 
right’s being in his seat on Thursday next, un- 


to no commendation. : c slags 
sta settles all the calculations. Before this is in type 


Sige Et aa | the question will probably be decided. But it may 
5 Pd rr AMA A Ey B) vo } 2 . 5 ~ 
FIDELITY OF THE PRESS. ; not be amiss to put on record the estimates and 


Among all the newspapers which have | probabilities. We have thirty-two votes, counting 


‘crawfished” out of Johnsonism since the veto | °° from \ ermont. The opposition have sixteen, 
counting Dixon and Wright. The other senatori- 


ee . e 7 . . . \ 
of the civil rights bill, the Springfield Repubii- | , New J it 
: ae al seat from New Jersey will remain vacant. Jas. 
can (“Bunsby of the country press”) makes the | = : ~~ 
3 : H. Lane holds the vote, then, upon which hangs 
most awkward piece of work. , ; 
the veto’s fate. He is a broken reed to lean upon, 
'and would rather dodge the issue than not. But as 
" ; he has made too many promises in Kansas, he will, 
. H » * 2 . “J 2 ° | . . . . . 
to recruit the war Democrats and Southern loy- |] fear, decide himself unable to go against the 
alists, and so make a party more powerful than | President. 
the Republicans. This, the Republican thinks, THE CABINET. 
was “not a bad or a stupid thought,” and “had | A strong evidence of impending change is the 
: ; : | fact of const: aily assé rari m- 
he been more patient and prudent he might nae i pang uly — ee ee 
have succeeded.” But in his first veto and his | 7°" 2Y ™e resident’s private organ, The Consti- 
, | tutional Union. ‘This characterization may be es- 
speech of the 22d of February he “demonstrated | ee 


| teemed unjust to Hanscom, who, with many gyra- 


| as faras was safe ;”’ “these performances threat- | ,. F F 
, P i j tions, wishes the public to understand that he 


Mr. Johnson's 
idea, it says, was to.drive off what he regarded 
as a faction of the Republicans, the radicals ; 





i ae ; : 
ened a somewhat equz vis > Re “4 . se ea a 
a at equal division of the Republi j serves the only simon-pure tailor’s clippings. But 


Aare Niraalt cer amis Aaaaie eek abiniice . 
can party” (1) “policy, pradence, selfishness for | Florence is, nevertheless, the best authority. The 
both sides” (whatever that may mean) “as well | last development is a bitter attack on Mr. Welles, 





lence, we shall at last conquer a true peace! 
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ANOTHER STEP! 


The President has made one more advance 














| 


in his inexorable career of usurpation and Con- 
gressional defiance. Without awaiting the 


decision of the national legislature, regardless 


of its codperation, even, he has proclaimed, on | 


the first anniversary of Richmond, the restora- 


| tion of the rebellious States to their full rela- 
tions with the Union, and declares them loyal | 


and trustworthy. 
for the redrganization of North Carolina to 


From the first proclamation 


this latest act of contempt for popular opinion, | 
the President has moved with rapidity, bat} 
with relentless logic, tothe consummation of his | 


There can be but one fur- 
ther advance in his scheme, and that is the 


dangerous plans. 


recognition of the representatives of the Southern 
States as a part of Congress, who, with the 
minority now favorable to this daring assump- 
tion, he will establish as “the Congress of the 
United States” within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. If the President possesses the cour- 
age that we think he has, this last step will 
be soon taken, and then the first act of a start- 
ling, if not bloody, drama will be opened. 
Peace, the President says, is restored. Rather 
is it the opening of the most convulsive agita- 
tion—whether sanguinary or not—that this 


republic has known. No man can measure 


the consequences of this shameless attack upon | 


the prerogatives of Congress Members must 
record themselves as either his mere puppets, 
with no mind and plans of their own,—abne- 
gating their privileges under the fundamental 
law,—or assert their independence, and refuse 
to recognize the executive acts as binding upon 
the country without their assent and codpera- 
tion. In his present purpose, the President 
regards not Congress; he virtually ignores its 
existence ; he openly makes war upon its mem- 
Where this is to end, if each party 
maintains its position, mortal ken cannot tell. 
Andrew Jackson, in all his willfulness, never 
arrogated to himself the power which this man 
threatens. 
parrallel to such usurpation, for even the 
present Napoleon made a feint of consultin 


bers. 


Europe and America furnish no 


or 
2 


‘his legislature, such as it was. 


It must have been observed that Texas is 
omitted from the list of States restored and 
now at peace, and whose peopte are loyal and 
trustworthy. Provisional Gov. Hamilton, of 
that State, was the only one of that class o 
officers who had right ideas of a proper loyalty, 
and he made no haste to “reconstruct.” He 


has recently been urged by the President to 


| as patriotism dictated a compromise,” but “he | of the Navy. He is doomed. 
yielded to the madness of the hour” and issued his dismissal every day. Randall of Wisconsin, 
his second veto, and “this act drives off sub- | will keep that seat warm until Mr. Doolittle is lett 
without a place by favor of the people of Wiscon- 
Mar- 
vin of Florida, has been offered the ‘‘situation.” 
Mr. Stanton will go out ef et armis. 





| . 7 . 
| stantially the whole of the Republican party.” 
| “There is but one voice among the Republicans |S" Mr. Speed expects to vacate ere long. 
on this point.” “Of all the Republiean papers 
jin the country, only the New York Times fails 
ito lament and disapprove of the veto.” ms ; : : ae 
ee A ., | best friends in the retention of the portfolio, and 
This is good, decidedly good ; modest, decid- | _. wee s F : 

7 ; : ; . will until driven from it by presidential mandate. 
edly modest. , F F ; . 
ee : Paris ~ , Who will take his place is uncertain. 
from the Republican party being likely to di- | 


He now acts 
j}in-accordance with the advice of the country’s 


The fact, however, is, that so far | ‘ 
Steedman, 
Sherman, and one of the Blairs, are talked of. 


vide nearly into equal parts after the first veto | One thing may be set down as certain, and that is, 


and the Presidential speech, it was sub-tantially | those nominated will be transition men, whose 


as well united against the President then as it | Union record will be good enough, it is thought, 
is now. ‘Two or three newspapers, like the New | to induce their confirmation by the Senate. Thr 
York Evening Post and the Springfield Repub- President is going Jorward in his work, who ver fils 
dim. Me may change his plans, but his purposes 


| ican, held on to him and constituted a sort of 
3 i ease 
tail to his copperhead support; but the party [/""" 


4a THE FUTURE. 
was undivided. 


Wherever the question came Who succeeds, in the event of death or impeach- 
i ‘ pe: 

ee ment, isan important question. The President 

d The people were = pro-tem. of the Senate is the temporary incumbent 

, all right then as now. This attempt to make | until the result of an election is known. In view 

|it appear that the Post and Republican are, by | of this fact, the holder of that position becomes 


up in the State legislatures there was substan- | 
tial unanimity agaiast him. 


| their late repentance, leading any considerable | invested with unusual importance. It may be well | 


‘number of Republicans to abandon the Presi- | to say that Senator Foster is regarded as by no 

| < | . » ae 

dent isa transparent humbug. These papers | means the safest man for the position; but no 

Re . i P . i , 

find themselves unable to maintain their posi- | change can be made at this session. Senator Wade 
n I 


‘tion, and soare compelled to “crawfish ;” but as is spoken of as the probable incumbent from the 
| they stood alone in apologizing for the Presi- commencement of the next session. What if it 
dent so they are alone in changing their posi- 
ition. The people who stobd firm are willing 
to have them come back, but are none the less 
‘amazed at the foolish predicament in which 


then should be too late / 

| THE JOHNSON MEETING 
‘announced last week, and then indefinitely post- 
poned, is now advertised for Thursday night. 
|} Among the speakers I notice the name of John 
| they find themselves. May they have a greater | y,. Swift, now Clerk of the House-Committee on 
, amount of wisdom another time. 


! Foreign Affairs, (of which Gen. Banks is Chair- 
man,) 2nd one of the editors of Simon Peter's pa- 
‘per. The only name announced among the speak- 
fers, Which has hitherto been esteemed as likely to 
come right at last, is that of Hon. Columbus Del- 
‘ano of Ohio. He voted for the amended civil 
: 3 5 rights bill. What is Gen. Banks doing! He can 
caucus for a candidate, he holding the balance \ cascategl Swift, if he has any desire so todo. ‘The 
Republican clique declare that the General will 
, ull he was assured he should be nominated, | finally go for the President. 
| which was done by his own vote, and he was 


ANOTHER LITTLE GREAT MAN. 


Such is Scovel of New Jersey—Scovel, the 


President of the Senate—Scovel, who became 


President thereof because he would not go into 


of power between Republicans and Democrats, 


RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 
The important bill introduced yesterday by Mr. 
/Shellabarger of Ohio, defining the immunities, 


‘then elected to the chairin the same manner! | 
New Jersey is without a Senator by reason of 
| the rejection of Stockton, and the large major- 


‘rights and privileges given under the Constitu- 


ity of the House can’t get a joint convention of tion to the citizens of all the States, is considered 


one of the most important measures yet presented 
to Congress. It is intended to define what rights | 
belong to citizens travelling frem one State to an- 
| other, and provides tor their full protection. It 
will undoubtedly pass, and, as its main result 
would be to protect the Northern men who are in, | 
|or going to, the South, it will in all probability be 
Judge Shellabarger deserves the respect 
Ife is one 


‘the two branches because the modest and im- | 


maculate Scovel sides with the Democrats of 
; the Senate against it till he can dictate the can- 
| didate—whom, in his judgment, cannot be a 
better man than Scovel. The Unionists of the 
Legislature have pronounced tor Hon. A. G. 
Cattell, of Camden, as their candidate for Sen- 
In the mean- 





vetoed. 
of the nation for introducing this bill. 
of the ablest, truest and most sensible jurists on 
the floor of the House. | 
| cuniary mean are brought to bear on supposed THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
| !are hard at work distributing documents, and pre- 


| 


| 
| ator, which Covel don’t approve. 
mer . . 
| time, the Democracy are energetic and deter- 


| mined—they court Scovel, and their large pe- 


pliant members to choose Stockton and Scovel, 
l Nenatot Wright being disposed to resign, as he | PAmns the way for the great fall campaign 1 


ii The Unionists will 


. refe Tnion Political Ce ittee, of course. 
is near death’s domains. refer to the Union Political Committee, of cours 


secure a3 soon as possible representatives to! . . Among the documents circulated, there have been 
. a ‘ : .  |doubtless squelch Scovel past resurrection at *" ee ; ; 
Congress. The bint was, and is, suggestive. of Judge Trumbull’s speech en the first veto, 


but they have come not, and the Presidert 
proclaims ten, instead of eleven, States as “re- 
stored.” We read in this request only another | 
intimation that a bo!d move is pending upon | 
the national chess-board. 
another Cromwell, and are Garret Davis and, 
the Chicago Times the prophets of his advent ? 

The crisis is hardly one for calm advice 
With an usurper at the head of the govern- 
ment, with the javelins of war in his hands, 
with a patronage that will win parasites for 
his work if it does not create a party to sustain 
it, with a disappointed, ‘treacherous Secretary 
at his ear to suggest Mephistophelean policies, 


Is the world to have 


| all that Congress and the country can do is to | 


keep eyes and ears as warily active, conscience 
as clear and heart as brave, as the honest trav- | 
eller at midnight who anticipates assassination 
and notes the motion of every leaf and twig. 
Bat the President, in the end, will fail. It 
may cost danger, and treasure, and lives; it 
already exacts the most painful anxiety; but 
the occasion will teach new duties and make 
easy old ones. With a firm Congress and a. 
true constituency the plots of both President 
and cabinet will ignominiously fail ! 
CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 
Aside from the satisfaction we feel that the 
reprehensible interference of the President in 
the contest has been properly rebuked, and 
apart from those gratifications which accompa- 
ny the success of so worthy a candidate tor 


Governor as Gen. Joe Hawley, we confess to 
very little interest in the result of the Connect- 


‘of the President’s argument. 


‘bill had received the assent of the President, it | sion. 


‘from former speeches of Mr. Johnson, when 


against the President. 


» first convenient opportunity, as he should be. wcikd Siig ; : . 
the first conve PP SS a 100,000; Mr. Williams’, in review of the Dresi- 


dent, 100,000; Judge Kelley’s Philadelphia ad- 
' dress, 100,000; Carl Schurz’s report, many thous- 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 
On Wednesday last, Judge Trumbull, who (ands; and of the Reconstruction Testimony, the 
same. One of the best campaign arguments was 
'that lately made in the House by the Hon. Ros- 
well Hart, of Rochester, N. Y. It was a com- 
pact, eloquent statement of the radical position— 
a vigorous defense thereof—and presented certain 
positive ideas in relation to reconstruction as fun- 
: : : aye damental to any genuine work. Mr. Hart isa 
hitherto been’adopted in the legislation of Con- man. bat comes to his work well. 


a A PRONG Sthe S: sme € - } s a ‘ 
gress, and sustained by the Supreme Court; but, | himself the possessor of a clear head, a conscien- 


prepared the civil rights bill, made his response 
to the President’s veto message, which, on all 
sides, is acknowledged a most complete and 
masterly exposition of the fallacies and errors 
He showed con- 
clusively that all the principles of the bill hal 


He shows 


more important, that the very provisions of this — tigus conviction, and a terse and vigorous expres- 
At the request of Mr. Stevens and other 
being framed upon the basis of his inaugural ‘gentlemen, the committee have decided to ciren- 
address, in which he declared the rights of the | late 25,000 copies, a compliment well deserved to , 
freedmen must be secured, expressly to meet his , both speech and speaker. 


concurrence. Liberal quotations were made INFORMATION WANTED. 

It must have been observed that but little at- 
tention has been paid to various motions which 
either branch of Congress may have passed, ask- 


ing information from the Executive. The long 


Senator, in which, most patly and completely, 
ail the objections to this measure which he | 
urges were answered out of his own mouth. 
It was anything but a flattering comment upon | ¢5 the papers relating to the provisional govern- 
the President's action, and will materially aid to | ponts of the rebel States cannot have been tor- 
show the tergiversation and duplicity in which | gotten. It is doubted very much whether the 
the President has indulged. | Senate got them all when the response was made. 
No vote was reached on Thursday, Senator | Two important requests now await reply. One 
Wade of Ohio, making a strong speech, also, | is a resolution, asking as to the quantity of lands 
‘and other property seized belonging to public 
: Eee! ab ;} enemies and restored on Presidential pardons. It 
Ges. Grast’s, Visit to Evrore.—Several of ,*4* offered by Mr. Stevens. The other is an in- 


the more influential and earnest of the Republi- | quiry, offered by Mr. Sumner, as to violations of 
can journals urge Gen. Grant, in view of the | the test-oath, and requiring a return of the names 
threatening character of our national politics, to © all Southern officers, whether they took the re- 
defer his contemplated visit to Europe. 


cerely hope he may postpone it. 


idid subscribe to. These resolutions have been for | 


ican, ‘‘S. P.’s’’ paper; the Intelligencer, even, did | 
(Si-! 
| mon always was smart, and he will establish that | 


Mr. Harlan expects | 


call the roll of his slaves, 
have, it seems, rgsponded to his call, and over the 
we hear the crack of the slave-driver’s whip. Whe 
that whip-crack of the 221 February went pea 
ing round the world, what, think you, was t 
feeling of every manly heart? 
that, they are fit only to be slaves to Souther 
‘time which elapsed before responding to the call masters, 
let us hear no more of Yankee bravery or hono 
Let them turn boot-blacks for Davis, Lee, Johnson 
and other Southern 
| Consent, once and forever, that the highest posi 
tion of a Northern man politically is to be the 
lacquey of a Southern gentleman. 
cannot now thrust aside that low, brutal, mean 
‘white, who has within these twenty-four hours 
pointed the taunts of aristocrats upon those in 
England who are in the thick of the battle for 
English reform, it will not only become a by-word 
and 4 hissing itself, but will have staggered the 
We sin- | Quired oath, and if not, what form, if any, they | canse of the people throughout the world. 


I am, at present, superintendent of a cotton plan- 
tation, in Alabama, not a great distance from Mont- 
gomery. It does not require a long residence here 
to learn the animus of the people. They acknowl- 
edge themselves overpowered, but not subdued. 
They pretend to care but little for the downfall of 
slavery, whereas it is not true. It is the most they 
do care about. And this is the vitalizing force in 
all their movements, both in and out of Congress. 
Their great aim and effort is to gain, in some way 
the power they have lost, which is to crush the col- 
ored race. They see clearly how it can be done. 
Simply restore to them the rights of States. Allow 


| make the first plank. ; them to regulate, to grant or withhold the right 
The proclamation appears only in the Republi- | of suff.age, and they will crush the colored man as 


he never was under the old system. The little fin- 
| ger of oppression under the new form will be thicker 
than the loins of slavery. 
Does any one ask for the indications of the truth 
| of what I state? The history of the past year, 
| facts occurring everywhere, and almost every day, 
' point to nothing else. A number of instances have 
| occurred in my very neighborhood, in which the 
| colored man, after he had labored to raise corn and 
potatoes, and having gathered-in the crop, was run 
off the plantation, by the man who employed him 
| threatening to shoot him. The hands in my em- 
| ploy formerly belonged to the plantation [superin- 
jtend. The last year they raised corn and potatoes 
for their former mistress, and when they hod gath- 
, ered in the crops she took all, did not leave them an 
| ear of corn, nor a potato, for their services. And 
| this year she had the impudence (for I can give it 
| no better name,) to try to hire them again! In 
| some sections of this State, I am told, the old laws 
j are still enforced. A colored man, when he bas la- 
bored and received his money, must take a certifi- 
cate from the person who paid him before he is al- 
lowed to spend it. A young man not far distant 
was out hunting, and came to his end, evidently by 
violence. Two colored men were seized on suspi- 
i cion, confined two days without food, and then car- 
ried off, and, none doubt, were murdered. Noin- 
vestigation is made. 
| tect the colored man. 
| 
1 


There is no civil law to pro- 


From the foregoing and kindred facts, Iam con- 
_ Vinced that unless Congress throws around the col- 
|ored man some protection which the rebel States 
' cannot disannul, his last state will be worse than 
the first. Either put the ballot into his hand, or 
take jt out of the hand of the white man, who 
| knows less than he. 
| The subject of relief for the poor whites of Ala- 
bama has recently been before the State Legislature. 
It is stated there are twenty-four thousand whites 
| suffering from want within a few named counties, 
and that they must be relieved by public charity. 
The apology fur them is, they are situated where 
there is no work for them to do, and they are so 
poor they cannot transport themselves where work 
can be had. Not a word is said of the suffering 
blacks, and why? In the first place there is not so 
The 
planters will transport them any distance and pay 
expenses. Why not transport the poor whites? 


much of it. They can find employment. 


They proclaim everywhere that the free negro will 
hot work; that one white man is worth a dozen ne- 
groes. Just let them employ the whites and demon- 
strate their own assertions,—furnish their poor with 
Thou- 
| sands of acres of corn and cotton-land will lie un- 


| tilled the present year for want of laborers. 


employment, and they will feed themselves, 


The colored people will not, in very many instan- 
ce3, work for their furmer masters; and who blames 
I eme- 
ploy twenty-one hands; cultivate four hundred 
acres, And this 
| is true of all who are employed by Yankees, as far 


them? The reasons T bave already stated. 
They work well and cheerfully. 
jas my &equaintance extends. Most of my hftas 
are learning toread. They assemble in the evening, 
and [ instruct them from eight to nine o’elock; and 
some dozen of them, who commenced the alphabet 
| the middle of January last, can read in words of 
‘one syllable quite readily. They frequently come 
‘in at noon, and take a short lesson. They com- 
| mence their labor in the morning as soon as it is 
light. 
a half at noon. 


I never call them. I give them an hour and 
They work in the afternoon until 
dusky night. They do not come in to breakfast, 

butearry it into the field with them, or it is sent out. 
| Eating and sleeping with the negro seems to be a 
They 
These habits have been 


matter of convenience and not 2 necessity. 
| have no set time for cither. 
induced by their mode of lite, and it will require 
years, if not generations, to do them away. 
| I am endeavoring tu teach my negroes the im- 
| portance of system and regularity in all things. 
They are teachable, and, as far as could be expect- 
ed, seem to understand their deficiencies and necessi- 
ties. That they are not capable of taking care of 
themselves is not confirmed’ by my observation. 
My negroes are as provident as white people in 
general, and careful not to anticipate their wages. 
They have clothed themselves for the last five years 
by spinning and weaving cotton taken from their 
beds and pillows. Asa class they understand bet- 
ter the art of obtaining a livelihood from the culture 
of the soil than any other class of people at the 
South. Why should they not? They have always 
cultivated the ground and supported themselves, 
and their masters, too. If it be said they ‘labored 


| under the direction of white men, I would simply 
| reply, true, and those white men travelled in a 
j circle, and exhausted the soil, and that circle the 


colored man can travel as well without as with a 
master, 

I have obtained much information from men of 
and all goes to con- 


all classes in the community, 


firm the opinions I have expressed. Remove the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and a few other restraint 
which now hold the rebels in check, and they 
would drive every Yankee from their soil or bur 


him beneath it. WAYFARER. 


ENGLAND. 


Loxpvon, March 14, 1866. 
AMERICAN POLITICS ABROAD. 

If the men of the North could only hear the r 
marks made in this country about their prese 
situation—if they could only read the letters th: 
ase pouring in from the Southerners and the Dema 
crats of the North—I feel that they would cou 
ao cost whatever too great to rise up and crus 
President Johnson, who is doing at Washingto 
what Toombs threatened to do on Bunker Hil! 
A dozen Northern me 


If the North stand 


If the President thus conquers Congres 
leaders. 


Let them open] 


If the North 


In the great parliamentary debate of this week 
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on the reform bill, two of thespeakers—Sir Charles 
Villiers and Prof. Fawcett—brought forward with 
great effect, in favor of enfranchising the working- 
men, the patient endurance of that class in Lan- 
cashire during the cotton famine caused by the 
American war. Both of the speakers showed that 


naval service, but could only get seventeen votes 
for the bill. The working-men certainly could not 
be meaner than that if they got into Parliament. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill was so interested in this 
matter that (although it was plain that the bill 
would not pass) he remained in the House until 


“Tus Ricgut Wayr.’’—Major Stearns’ excel- | and batteries, 265 were killed in battles, 106 died 
lent campaign paper with this title having run its of wounds, 76 died of disease, 3 died in rebel 
prescribed period, that gentleman proposes to con- | prisons, 3 deserted, 8 were cashiered, and 101 dis- 
tinue it as a subscription-journal at the rate of five ' missed. Of 106,330 enlisted men, 3278 were killed, 
dollars for twelve copies for six months postage | 1822 died of wounds, 5596 died of disease, 1840 
unpaid, or the same price for ten copies postage’ died in rebel prisons, 8221 deserted, 11,731 were 





1866. 
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PER STEAMER “PROPONTIS.” 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 





| ( ITY OF BOSTON.—Merwn1ay Street Bruce. 

Crry Hat, April 2, 1866. Notice isfiereby given that, 
owing to repairs upon Meridian street bridge, between Chel- 
sea and East Boston, the of teams and vehicles of 
every description will be stopped until otherwise ordered. 
Persons on foot are allowed to cross during the repairs. 

EDWARD F. PORTER, 
it Chairman Committee on Bridges. 





Apr. 7. 








those poor people knew that the war was for three o’clock in the morning in order to vote for paid. The Right Way has taught many thousands discharged for disability, and 1026 are accounted Rich, Medium and Low-Priced ITY OF BOSTON.—Proposats ron Beac 
W41. freedom; that their instinct was in this respect | it,—which implied his driving some ten miles in | of readers the only true way tosettle our national for as missing. ores GRAvEL. Office of the Superintendent of Streets, City 
" : beyond that of some of the more educated classes; | a cab to his residence at Blackheath at that hour. difficulties, thus proving a most valuable auxiliary The Green Case—The Supreme Court justices PARLOR SUITS ea prot on; of Lantesn = aa — 
h 5, i and that they protested against any aid which) Sir W. Gore Ouseley, G. C. B., who recently | 10 the good work. have unanimously refused the writ of error, in be- . 83690 PACKAGES vee iee eee by So bag oe Department during the 
asia might come by interference with the blockade, | died, was one of the most remarkable ambassadors Mr. Wasson’s Discoursk on THE Veto Mes- 4! of the murderer Green, though ably pre- ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT cured from beaches outaide the limits of Boston Hasber ona 
Pon mont. though the last shred of clothing should fall from | that England has produced. Nephew of the famous | s,gre.—This great sermon, which we give in full | sented by Gov. Andrew, Henry W. Paine, and : : freer On Ae ge Supatitionaesanetioes , eerie siiatoes aie 


sidence here 
ley acknowl- 
ot subdued. 
» downfall of 
the most they 


their backs. Will the North now show how stupid 
those people were? Will it now admit that all of 
this patience and heroism was simply to end ina 
malignant mean-white slaveholder carrying the 
negroes back to their masters under shelter of the 


Persian ambassador, and son of the not less famous 
historian of that eclebrated embassy, Sir William 
entered the diplomatic profession at a very early 
age, and served in many countries, including a 
prolonged residence at the Court of Rio Janeiro, 


others. Friday next is the day assigned for exe- 
cution. Setting aside the consideration whether 
any human being is ever fit to be hung, it is only 
saying the truth to remark that Green, from his 
‘imbecile and disordered mind, is now in the most 


this week, will remind all readers of the best ef. | 
forts of Theodore Parker, whose successor Mr. | 
Wasson is. It is alike powerful, eloquent and 

truthful, and wins—the reader will note how fairly 
—the following compliment (?) from that unspot- 
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CHOICE AND VERY DESIRABLE 
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price per ton delivered, including inspector's fees. The right 
| is reserved to reject all proposals. 
CHARLES HARRIS, 


Apr. 7. lt Superintendent of Streets. 
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i agmatieleed the South; that the South were the only brave and | accredited during a most eventful epoch in the Sa teatiens gala cog ee MUSICAL. Book-Cases, * mmtod Fo the Fresont Seasons | ius tospector, at be oflee, city Hall, Court, squcre, where 
pam thecol- gallant people in America; that the talk of slavery annals ofthe Eastern States of South America. pulpit demag ogue in the city ‘ y vai yun lea oe ps tes ae on ek yeas? a in we 
be be. done. in the North was all hypocrisy; that emancipation | Wherever he went, Sir William, who was an ad- st The Handel and Haydn Society gave Mendels- Hall-Stands, AT LOW PRICES an te eT ee stores, or market. placer, 
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sure you that President Johnson has made the 
American republic a laughing-stock. Americans 
blush when their government is mentioned. Friends 
of our country p»ss over the subject for fear of 
hurtifig our feelings. A drunken blurt of non- 
sense for an inaugural—a billingsgate tirade of 
nonsense and bad grammar—if this is what re- 
publicanism comes to, were it not better to shut 
up shop, and petition, England to send us Prince 
Alfred, or some one who, at least, is not mentally 
and physically a sot. 


(of Orkney. 


his portfolio those sketches and descriptions of Rio 
Plato which are so well known. Lady Ouseley, 
who survives her husband, and whom he married 
while at the British Legation in Washington, comes 
also of a race of distinguished public servants in 
the United States, her father being Gov. Van Ness, 


ner’s resolution calling on the President for astate- here for more than ten years, when it was sung | 
ment as to officers appointed at the South without by the Musical Education Society so admirably | 
taking the oath required by law, which shows the 4s to have left a lasting impression on the memory | 
determination on the part of Congress to see that of all who heard it, and the announcement of its 
the President has strictly executed the laws of the | performance by the Handel and Haydn Society 
land. Peace proclamations may be issued, and excited a strong desire in all such persons to hear 





of the State of Vermont, and afterwards Envoy | 
Extraordinary at the Court of Madrid. Her only 
child now living is married to the Hon. J. T. | 
Fitzmaurice, of the Royal Navy, son of the Earl , 


The election of Mazzini to the Italian Parliament 





And this man, this vulgarity and brutality, are 
praised by the Times, World, &c.! This humil- | 
jation is intolerable. Only a universal burst of. 
indignation could have saved us from the mire into | 


for Messina has produced an intense excitement 
both in the court at Paris and that at Florence, 
which at present is a feeble ‘‘double’’ of Paris. 


. that nothing was heard from Senator Dixon or | 


which the whole country has been dragged. If the’ The French Emperor has forbidden Victor Em- 


treason not be regarded as a crime at the White | it again. The performance was one highly cred- 

House, but at the capitol there is a determination | itable to the society and to the individual artists } 

that the rebel States shall not be reiidmitted until who assumed the solo parts. The choruses were | 

they have given proper securities for the future. _ full and effective, excepting, perhaps, in the tenor | 

CoNNECTICUT Execrion.—It is a little singular | eet. which seemed (and it may have been owing 

} to our position) hardly: as strong as the others. 

Secretary Welles in aid of their party associates, | * i the choruses and chorals went exceedingly 

struggling to keep heads above water in Connec- | well, showing attentive rehearsal and a good de- 

ticut, on Monday last. For all their sympathies | Sree of familiarity for a first performance. As bas 
or succor, the whole Republican concern might the solos, we would give especial commendation 
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WEEKLY FINANCIAL REPORT. 
Commonwealta Orrics, Boston, 
Fripar, April 6, 1866. 

Seven-thirties still hold their position of }@} above par; 
Five-twenties show no signs of a decline from 104 and a frac- 
tion ; and Ten-forties are still firm at 91}. The great scurci- 
ty in the market of the railway and manufacturing stocks is 
| an evidence of the moneyed ease all over the country, for 
the holaers have laid them aside as an investment not to be 
disturbed. Gold still keeps in the region of 128, opening at 
128}, and varying slightly from that figure. All are wary, 
and a sharp lookout ahead is kept by those who wish to ven- 
ture, but dare not just yet. There is no special alteration 
in the money market. Rates of interest are unchanged, and 
banks have plenty of loanable funds. 


WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 
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class. And, indeed, in a country where property | 


still means to a certain extent education, one would 
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BISHOPS, ARCHBISHOPS, AND THEIR DOINGS. 
I send you as a curiosity the Bishop of Cape 
Town's excommunication of Bishop Colenso:— 


' 


In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,—we, | 
Robert, by Divine p rmission, Metropolitan of the | 
church in the province of Cape Town, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the bishops of the prov- 


the people of New England, while pleading for the 
loyalists of East Tennessee, was rewarded by his | 
enlisting in the service of the copperheads in Con- | 
necticut during the recent canvass. 


Jesse Brigutr Repivivus. — Mr. Jesse D. | 
Bright, who in 1862 was expelled from the Sen- 


| a claim therefor; the defendant’s that Burrill had | 


ified, and that no men were furnished, but simply 
| a list of naval recruits, procurable by any one | 
' Questions of law, (chief of which was the right | 
| of the city to pay money for credits instead of 


to fill a quota, that he did fill it, and that he had | 


Mr. DeHaas is a long way beyond rivalry —at all 


no contract from the city, that no quota was spec- | ; * : : ; 
" wn I | events, while he is aresident in America. 


| comprehension and knowledge of water effects. 


notice of W. E. Norton into print. A marine pic- 


to see a Stanfield, or an Isabey, or an Achenbach. | 


Indeed, | 
{there is no one here that approaches him in just | 


As we write this, we cannot forbear bringing a 


| as essential to the 
Klevation of American Labor. 


Contending for justice and right for the white laborer, 
| they also demaud 


Suffrage for the Colored Freedmen, 
, with all other rights of manhood and citizenship, and recog- 


MORE THAN A MILLION 


ELEGANTLY POLISHED 
LEATHER MEDALS, 


For its Unqualified Superiority over all other 
Biackings made in this country, and its undisputed claim 
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- CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


vat GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
From Lewis Wharf, the very superior Al Clipper Ship 


to breakfast ince, in synod assembled, do hereby, it being our ; one ‘ i : i : pa ee i ; “ 5 x ; ‘ 
’ : 3 : : ate , > ates ‘ : men,) being involved with questions of fact, the | : : Ager : nize the elevation of ALL. LABOR as essential to the perma- 
it ix sent out office and our grief to do so, by the authority of At OL Ae Unite eeates. ne the: aeneimentnnen 06 | : : ants : .’ ,, | ture by him shows that his artistic lines have fallen | ¢o, at least EQUAL RANK with the best imported Blackings. nent elev a os ; d the i abe . ind 8 TEMPLAR. 
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n all things, 


id be expect- 


Colenso, D.D , the sentence of the greater excom- 
munication, thereby separating him from the com- 
munion of the Church of Christ so long as he shall 
obstinately and impenitently persist in his heresy, 
and claim to exercise the office of a bishop within | 
the province of Cape Town. And we do hereby 
make known to the fuithfal in Christ that, being | 
thus excluded from all communion with the church, | 
he is, according to our Lord’s command, and in 

conformity with the provisions of the xxxiii. of 


been hiding his disgrace in obscurity, has now re- | 
appeared in public in Indianapolis, where he is un- 
derstood to be a candidate for restoration to his 
old office. 


Homes FoR THE Mippiinc AND PooreR | 
Crasses.—The above will be the subject of dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the Boston Social 


Association, at Chickerings’ Hall, on | 


Science 


ered by the full bench. The impression generally 
obtains that the plaintiff will lose the case. 


fonder admirer and no more earnest worker than 
he. 
ence of Dellaas’ “Rescue.” 
Backward a step or two, and we are before a 
most exquisite thing entitled the “Birth of Venus,” 
Sec. 1. In all contracts for labor eight hours of | by Augero. In the gallery are also two new pic- 
actual labor shall be a legal day’s work, and no | tyres hy Lewis, two or three by Paul Weber, a 
person shall be required or holden to perform more | : x 


; : . | beautiful landscape by Kruseman, the best picture 
than eight hours labor in any one day, except in | beautiful landscape by Kruseman, the best picture 


His picture does not pale in the great pres- 
Strate Matrers.—Light Hour Law Reported. — 
The joint special committee on this subject have 


reported the following bill:— 





| | truer sense than has yet been realized, as. iudis,ensable to 
| the healthful growth and perpetuity of free institutions. 
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This ship is now in berth, with a large portion of her cargo 
engaged, and being of small capacity will have prompt de- 
epatch. Shippers will oblige by forwarding their goods as 
early as possible. 
For freight or passage, apply at the California Packet, 114 
State street, Boston. Mar. 24. 

WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
From India Wharf. 

The first class well known out and out Clipper Ship 
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publican.’’—( Matt. xviii. 17, 18.) Given under | 
our hand anid seal, this 10th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred | 
and sixty-five. —R. Carerown. 

He of Cape Town is not the only bishop who is 
mad. The Catholic Archbishop of Dublin has 
issued a pastoral letter to his flock in which he! 
Dublin— | 


| 
| 


furiously denounces Trinity College. 


buSiness men, architects and others. The public 
are invited. ¥ 


Emancrration CELEBRATION AT RtcnHmMond.— 
The celebration by the colored people of Rich- 
mond, on Tuesday, of the anniversary of their 
emancipation by the capture of the city by Gen. 


| section shall not apply to monthly labor or agri- 


|come to be popular in other cities, ) 
cultural employments. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force | 
on and after the Ist day of July, 1806. 

Doings of the State Constabulary.—Major Jones! Home of the Bees,” with its wealth of floral 
and his brave men of the State constabulary cer- | grandeur and its mellow sunlight to woo us. 

3 ; : 
tainly deserve great credit tor the successful man-| We hear of at least a dozen, large sales of pic- 
. | ° . . 2. 

ner in which, for the past week, they have de-| tures from the establishment of Messrs. Childs & 


dare say, well sold, and, last to be spoken of, ‘*The 


and a land- | 
scape by W. T. Richards marked “sold,” and, we | 


By Sarah Tytler, 
Autho. of ‘Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 
This new book for young ladies, by one of the best writers 
of the day, is admirably adapted for purposes of presenta- 
One handsome volum . Cloth and Gold. Price $2.50. 


| try and interesting miscellany. 
Terms, $2 a year in advance. 





CH All communications intended for insertion should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Durly Evening Voice. 
All letters on business to 
ALEXANDER TROUP, 
Mch. 3. 


tion. 





Late Publications. 


| STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By Jean In- Busiacss Manager. tf 


This famous ship has made the passage in 107.day, and 
was never in better condition than she is now. 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 


Mar. 10. Cor. cf State and Broad Sts. 
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hat circle the 
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hypocritical class produced by emancipating the 
school from the control of religion;’’ those who 
siy that the ancient Trish Church, and Saints | 


° a } 
Patrick and Bridget, were Protestant; and Parlia- | 


Gen. Terry did not in any way interfere 
with the display. 


posing. 


Lectures bY Mr. Emerson.—It will gratify a 


| these well-guarded places, and there confront a | 
' room-full of excited men known to be caught, with | two delicate paintings by Curtis attracted us, both | 
exposure and fines before them. 





In the gallery of Messrs. Williams & Everett, 


The doings of | marine views. The only new things beside are 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 149 Washington Street, Boston, 
would call special attention to their facilities for supplying 


| ALGER’S POETRY OF THE ORIENT. A 


new aud enlarged edition. Price $1.75. 
| BUTLER’S HUDILBRBAS., Illustrated. Price $1.25. 
| DR. SYNTAX'S TOUR, Illustrated. Price $1.25. 
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' the constabulary only show how much more effi-| some sheep by DeBuel, and a landscape by Mr. 
Higgins. 
At the Sumner Street Fine Art Rooms, Miss | 


ment-created churches, which he declares the Eng- | large circle of friends and admirers to hear that 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS. &c., are wanted. and will immediately 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
Purchasing largely at the various Trade Sales, receiving 


| THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Price 


$1.75. 
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at as wiih a cient the city police might be. 


lish and Irish Churches to be. He assails Prof, there isa probability that Mr. R. W. Emerson 
Our Colored Population —The Journal does a 


ada series of six lectures, to be given weekly, 


Cairnes of the Queen's College, as an adwirer of willre 


from men of 


gees to con- 


Mazzini, the greatest infilel and enemy of Catho-| 
licity in our days, and the great fomenter of all | 


}on Saturday afternoons, at Chickerings’ Hall, com- 


mencing ina week er two. It is not improbable 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


, direct from the publishers every new book in quantities, and 


be put into paper, without being exposed to inspection. The 


| kindly thing in paragraphing the following: The 


We like them for many reasons; they are 


colored population of Boston numbers between | tion. 


Adams’ pictures are attracting considerable atten- | 
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visible head-center of Fenianism, who is endeavor- | 
ing to apply to Ireland the theories of Prof. | 
Cairnes’s idol *’ 

It would be too long a story to explain to you 
how our friend Prot. Cairnes hasincurred the anath- 
ema of the archbishop; but you imagine it when I 


patch says :— 


In view of the approaching trial of strength 
with the President, Mr. Fessenden made amicable 


| overtures to Sumner, which were joyfully accept- 


ed, and the two radical chieftains indulged in re- 
newed protestations of sympathy and respect. 


“Leaturer Mepats.’’—In the olden days the 


' the respect of the community in which they live. 


words in memory of Chester Harding, one of the 
pioneers and patriarchs in American art. A few 
days ago we saw the old man, straight as some 
time-scorning hemlock, and called to mind the 
‘days of our boyhood, when his studio was the 
Generous always to be- 


support five churches—three Methodist and two 
Baptist—four of which are upheld entirely by 
themselves. There are but few paupers among 
them. They have certainly won tor themselves 


Their children attend our public schools, and have place of all places to us. 
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old days, almost worshipped him. Manfully at 
first he trod the hard paths that were laid out for 


ients at different times of medals for good scholar- 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THEODORA. 


BY PHG@BE CARY. 
By that name you will not know her, 
But if words of mine can show her 
In such way that you may see 
How she doth appear to me; _ 
If attending you shail find 
The fair picture in my mind, 
You will think this title meetest, 
Gift of God, the best and sweetest. 


All her free, impulsive acting, 

Is so charming, so distracting, 

Lovers think her made, I know, 

Only for a play-fellow. 

Coral lips, concealing pearls 

Hath she, ’twixt ink rows of curls; 
And her words, dropt soft and slowly, 
Seem half ravishing, half holy. 


She is for a saint too human, 
Yet too saintly for a woman; 
Something childish in her face 
Blended with maturer grace, 
Shows a nature pure and good, 
Perfected by motherhood ;— 
Eyes madonna-like, love-laden, 
Holier than befit a maiden. 


Simple in her faith unshrinking, 

Wise as sages in her thinking; 
Showing in her artless spéech 

All she of herself can teach; 

Hiding love and thought profound, 

In such depths as none may sound; 
One, though known and comprehended, 
Yet with wondrous mystery blended. 


Sitting meekly and serenely, 

Sitting in a state most queenly ; ; 
Knowing, though dethroned, discrowned, 
That her kingdom shall be found ; 

That her Father’s child must be 

Heir of immortality ; 

This is still her highest merit, 

That she ruleth her own spirit. 


Thou to whom is given this treasure, 
Guard it, love it without measure ; 

If forgotten it should lie 

In a weak hand carelessly, 

Thou mayst wake to miss and weep, 
That whick thou didst fail to keep; 
Crying, when the gift is taken, 

“I am desolate, forsaken!’ 





THE DEMI-MONDE OF PARIS. 


Gay Lire IN THE Frencu Metroro._is— 
Tur FemMace LeEapers or Frencu Soct- 
ETY—How AcTREssES AND OpeRA Dan- 
CERS ARE WorRsHIPPED—THE BonEeMIANS 
—ReEspPECTABLE WOMEN VISITING THE 
LORETTES, &c. 

The Paris journals lately surprised their 
French, and startled their foreign, readers by an 
announcement for whch, after all, both should 
have been prepared. Noone who isat all con- 
versant with the ordinary course of Parisian life 
—we do not say familiar with its inner myste- 
ries—ought to have been astonished at hearing 
that certain grandes dames of French society 
had sought for invitations to a masked ball, 
which was to be given by a distinguished lead- 
er ot the demi-monde. We have had, in our 
own country, certain faint and partial indica- 
tions of the same curiosity, revealed in an awk- 
ward and half-hesitating sort of way. English 
great ladies once made an off-night for them- 
selves, at Cremorne, in order to catch a flying 
and furtive glance, not of the normal idols of 
these gay gardens, but of the mere scenic ac- 
cessories to their attractions and triumphs. But, 
as yet, we have never heard that the matrons 
of English society have sought an introduction 
to the Lais of Brompton or the Phyrne of May- 
fair, even under the decorous concealment of 
mask and domino. Nor has it yet been adver- 
tised here that the motive of so unusual a re- 
quest was a desire to learn the arts and tactics 
, by which the gilded youth—and, it might be 
added, the gilded age—of the country 1s sub- 
jected to the thrall of venal and meretricious 
beauty. 

THE FRENCH WOMAN, 

That such a rumor should be circulated and 
believed in France is—to use the current slang 
—“highly suggestive.” It suggests a contrast 
of the strongest, though it is far from a pleas- 
ing kind, between the society of to-day and the 
society of other days. It was long the special 
boast of the French that with them women en- 
joyed an influence which in no other part of 
the world were accorded to their sex, and that 
this influence was at least as much due to their 
mental as to their physical charms. The wo- 
men of other nations may have been more beau- 
tiful. To the French women was specially 
given the power of fascination ; and it was the 
peculiar characteristic of her fascination that 
its exercise involved no discredit to the sense or 
the sensibility of the men who yielded to it. 
A power which showed itself as much in the 
brilliance of bons mote and repartee’ as insmiles 
and glances, a grace of language and expres- 
sion which enhanced every grace of feature and 
of attitude, a logic which played in the form of 
epigram, 2nd the self-respect which was set off 
rather than concealed by the maintenance of 
the most uniform courtesy to others—such were 
the airs and insignia of the empire which the 
most celebrated French women, from the days 
of Maintenon and de Sevigne to those of Ma- 
dame Deffand and Madame Roland, or thore of 
Madame Recamier, exercised over the warriors, 
sages and statesmen of France. The homage 
paid by the men to the brilliant women who 
charmed the society which they had helped to 
create may not always have been perfectly dis- 
interested. The friendship of the women for 
their illustrious admirers may not always have 
been perfectly Platonic. There may have been 
some impropriety—or, as our more Puritan 
friends would say, some sin—in the intercourse 
of the most celebrated French men and French 
women. Yet even this could not be predicted 
at all. Madame de Sevigne’s reputation comes 
out clear and spotless even from the foulest as- 
sault of wounded vanity or slighted love. We 
do not forget the comprehensive loves and the 
deliberate inconstancy of Ninon. But Ninon, 
corrupt as she may bows been, was no venal. 
She did not ruin her lovers by her covetous- 
ness, and then receive their wives and sisters 
in her salons. She was courted by elegant and 
virtuous women, because she was the single and 
solitary instance as yet known of a woman pos 
sessing every grace and every charm save the 
grace and charm of virtue. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SEXES. 

Whatever may have been the relations be- 
tween the sexes in those days, it was at least 
tree from grossness. The charms which at- 
tracted men to the Maison Ramboillet were 
not those of sense alone, but were at once 
spirited, graceful, elegant and vivacious. To an 
accomplished man there is perhaps no greater 
social treat than to hear good French spoken 
by educated and clever French women. In 
their hands a language, of which both the ex- 
cellencies and the defects eminently qualify it 
for the purpose of conversational combat, be- 
comes a weapon of dazzling fence. Those 
delicate turns of phase which imply so much 
more than they express, fly like Parthian 
shafts, and the little common-places, which may 
mean nothing, do what the pawns do when 
manipulated by a clever chess-player—every- 
thing. And in the age when the empire of 
French women rested upon their grace and 
power in conversation, there was ample mat- 
ter to task their remarkable talents. It was 
an age of new ideas, government, religion and 
philosophy ; the administration of the kingdom 
and the universe; the rights of kings to be 
obeyed by their le, and the right of the 
Creator to the adoration of his creatures; the 
claims of privilege and the claims of preroga- 
tive ; the pretensions of rank and the preten- 
sions of rolowrier: the conflicts of science and 
theology ; all these furnished materials for the 
tongues of clever women, materials of which 
the clever women fully availed themselves. 
The final result was not, indeed, wholly satis- 
factory. How many a short, sharp sarcasm, 
shot from the tongue of brilliant causeuses, re- 
sounded on the gilded rooms where it was first 
hurled! How many 4 satire, sugared with 
compliment, at which rival beaux chuckled 
with delight, came back with its uncovered 
venom to the hearts of those whose admiration 
had first provoked it. How many a 
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that fierce canaille. Many of those clever wo- 
men had better been silent ; many of those pun- 
gent epigrams had better been unsaid. Still, 
while the spirited talk went, life was illamina- 
ted by no common brilliance, and vice not pnly 
decked itself, but forgot itself, in the guise of 
intelligence and wit. 
‘ THE SALOONS OF PARIS. 
But what a change is it now! There are 
drawing-rooms in Paris which are more bril- 
jiant and gorgeous than any that De Sevigne 
or Recamier ever satin. But their brillianc 
and splendor are not of such airy gi wes 
ties as genius or wit. They are solid, substan- 
tial, tangible. They are the brilliance and 
the splendor, not of able men and clever wo- 
men, but of the upholsterer, the mechanician, 
and the decorator. There is gold, there is 
marble, there is lapis lazuli, there are pictures, 
stains, ormolu clocks; there are rich velvets 
and a cloud like lace, and a blaze of amethysts, 
rubies and diamonds. ‘There are trains of im- 
perial dimensions, and tiaras of imperial bright- 
ness. 
THE FEMALE LEADERS OF FRENCH SOCIETY— 
WHO ARE THEY ? 

And in whose honor is all this grand dis- 
play? To whom is the court paid by this mob 
of somber-clad and neatly a men of every 
age, from twenty to sixty? Who have taken 
the place of the great female leaders of socie- 
ty whose names have added luster to France ? 
Strange as it may seem, their successors are 
second-rate or third-rate actresses, opera-dan- 
cers and singers at public rooms an¢ public 
gardens. We do not intend to undertake the 
superfluous task of penning a moral diatribe, 
or inveighing against the immorality of the 
age. Sermons there are, and will be in abun- 
dance, on so prolific and provoking a theme. 
{n every age actresses and ballet-girls have 
had their admirers. In every age, probably, 
they will continue to have admirers. . But 
what is worthy of note is this: Formerly this 
admiration was of an esoteric kind. ‘The wor- 
shippers adored their divinities in secret. The 
temples of the goddesses were, at any rate, not 
obiruded on the public eye, nor in possession 
of the most open, public and splendid streets. 
The cult, too, was confided to a narrower circle. 


HOW ACTRESSES, OPERA DANCERS, ETC., ARE 
WORSHIPPED—THE BOHEMIANS. 


But now all thisis changed ; the fanes of the 
divinities are splendid and in the most splendid 
streets ; the cult is open, avowed, public. The 
worshippers are of every age, and are all equally 
indifferent to secrecy. There is no restriction 
and no exclusion, save on two grounds—those 
of poverty and intelligence. ‘There is a kind 
of intellect admitted into this gorgeous coterie, 
but it is intellect and livery. The dramatic 
authors and the dramatic critic are now as 
much appendages to the dramatic courtezan 
as her coachman and her femme de chambre. 
Where professional reputation depends on scen- 
ic effect, and scenic effect depends upon the 
equivoques put into the actress’ mouth, and the 
applause with which their delivery is received 
the man who concocts equivoques and the man 
who criticises their delivery become equally ob- 
jects of attention to the actress who is looking 
out for a clientele. Saving these necessary ex- 
ceptions, these assemblies are composed of rich, 
old men anxious to dissipate the wealth which 
they have inherited. And now we hear that 
the wives and sisters of those men scek admis- 
sion to these Paphian halls. 
RESPECTABLE WOMEN VISITING THE 

RETTES. 

It is indeed, not an unnatural, thouch it is 
far from a decent, curiosity which prompts la- 
dies entitled tothe reputation of virtue to ex- 
amine something of the life and domestic econ- 
omy of those ladies whose very existence pre- 
supposes an entire repudiation of virtue; the 
married women naturally desire to know some- 
thing of the manners and mien and language 
of the rivals whose arts have divided their own 
husbands’ treasures into alien and obnoxious 
channels. When a wife hears that her hus- 
band has, at one magnificent stroke of the 
Bourse, carried off 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
francs, she is curious to ascertain the process 
by which no inconsiderable proportion of these 
winnings has been “affected” to the payment 
of Mlle. Theodorine’s debts or the purchase of 
Mlle. Valentine’s brougham. And the anxious 
mother, who has long dreamed of the ceremony 
which might unite the fortunes of her dear Al- 
cide with the dot of her opulent neighbor’s 
daughter, is tortured between the misery of 
frustrated hopes and curiosity to understand 
the motives which impel Alcide to become the 
daily visitor of Mlle. Gabrielle in the Rue 
d’Arcade, and her daily companion when rid- 
ing on the Bois de Boulogne. Certainly the 
subject isa very curious one. But does the 
solution of the problem quite justify the means 
taken to solve it? Might not enough be in- 
ferred from the antecedent history of those 
who are the subjects of it to dispense with the 
necessity of a nearer examination? Take a 
number of women of the lower classes from the 
different provinces of France—with no refine- 
ment, with a mere shred of education, and but 
small claims to what an English eye would re- 
gard as beauty—but compensating for lack of 
knowledge, education and refinement by a 
vivacity and coquetry peculiarly French—take 
these women up to Paris; tutor them as stage 
supernumeraries, and parade before them the 
example of thousands of the more succesetul 
lorettes. The rest may be imagined. From 
these general premises it is not diflicult to con- 
jecture the product obtained, to conceive the 
manner on which jeunes gens dote, a manner 
made up of impudences and grimace ; that rep- 
artee which mainly consists of a new slang, 
hardly known two miles beyond the Madelette, 
those double entenders of which, perhaps, mem- 
ory is less the parent than instinct, and that 
flattery which is always coarse, and always 
venal. It would be erronéous to say that we 
have here given a complete picture of the class 
which certain leaders of Parisian fashion wish 
to study. There are, in the original, traits and 
features which we could not describe, and 
which it is not necessary for us to attempt to 
describe, as they are portrayed in the pages of 
the satirist who has immortalized the vices of 
the most corrupt city at its most corrupt era. 
Juvenal will supply what is wanting to our im- 
perfect delineator. English ladies may read 
him in the vigorous paraphrases of Bryden and 
Gifford ; while their French cotemporaries may 
arrive at a livelier conception of what we dare 
not express, if only they stay till the supper 
crowns the festal scene of the masked ball. If 
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ithey outstay that, they will have learned a 
_ lesson, the value of which we leave to the them- 


selves to compute. 

It is idle to say that curiosity of this kind is 
harmless because it is confined to a few. Only 
a few, indeed, may have contemplated the ex- 
|treme step of being present at the saturnalia 
, of the demi-monde. But how many others have 
| thought of them and talked of them ? To how 
| many leaders of society are the doings of those 
, women the subjects of daily curiosity and daily 
, conversation ’ How many patrician—or at 
| all events, noble—dames, regular attendants at 
| mass, arbiters of fashion, and ornaments of the 
| church, honor with their inquisitiveness women 
, of whose existence, twenty years ago, no de- 

cent French woman was presumed to have 
any knowledge ? And do these noble ladies 
suppose that this curiosity is disregarded by 
,the adventures from Arles or Strasburg, Bor- 
deaux or Rouen, whom successful prostitution 
; has flowered with lace, diamonds, carriages and 
opera glasses? Do they suppose that the pro- 
fessed admiration of the young Sardanapali 
for the ex-couturieres and balilet-girls of Paris 
has not a more potent effect when combined 
‘with the ill-concealed interest of their mothers 
and sisters? And what that effect is on the 
, men in one class, and on the women in another, 
.a very slight knowledge of human nature is 
sufficient to suggest. That girls of moderately 
good looks will contentedly continue to ply the 
‘shuttle at Lyons, or to drudge as household ser- 
| vants in Brittany, or to trudge home to a sup- 
_perless champer in Paris, with the bare earn- 
Ings of a supernumerary or a coryphee at a 
/small theater, when a mere sacrifice of chastity 
may enable them not only to ruin young dukes 
and counts, but become the theme and admir- 
| ation of duchesses and countesses, is a supposi- 





ibe of tion which involves too high a belief in human 


them? Debarred from the stirring conflict of 
politics, exiled, so to speak, from the natural 
arena of patriotic ambition ; knowing no liter- 
ature save that of novels in which courtezans 
are the heroines, and caring for no society but 
that of which courtezans are the leaders; diver- 
sifying the excitement of the hazard-table and 
the betting-room with the excitement of the 
coulisses ; learning from their habitual associa- 
tions to lose that reverence for women and 
that courteous attention to them which are 
popularly supposed to have at one time charac- 
terized the gentlemen of France, they partially 
redeem the degradation which they court by 
showing that even a mixture of vapid frivolity, 
sensual indulgence, and senseless extravagance, 
is insufficient to corrupt a nation, unless also 
the female leaders of society conspire to select 
for their notice and admiration those creatures 
for whom the law of the land would better have 
provided the supervision of the police and the 
certificate of professional prostitution. When 
virtuous women of birth and position rub shoul- 
ders with*strumpets, protests are useless and 
prophesies are superfluous; for the taint which 
goes before destruction is already poisoning the 
heart of the nation.—London Sat. Review. 





WatTer.—We have lost the sense of the sa- 
credness of water. In the Eastern lands, 
where water was exceedingly scarce, it was 
held in an esteem amounting almost to venera- 
tion. It was not merely the emblem, it was 
the element of all life and purity. A sacred 
and sanctifying property was attributed to it. 
The river was worshipped as if it were divine. 
The bubbling fountain owed its motion to the 
touch of angels; a well was an heirloom and 
inheritance for ages; enemies saook hands and 
chatted by the living spring in the wilderness. 
In the East, bathing was a holy act. The 
most sacred persons, on the most solemn occa- 
sions, made a rite of it. The statues of the 
gods were duly washed in pure water. The 
sprinkling of water on the sick and the sinful, 
was supposed to act with the efficacy of a 
charm. The cleansing of holy vessels and of 
household utensils was one of the ceremonies 
of relig:on. 

But in the West, water is too common to be 
worshipped or to be sacredly used. Cheapest 
of all elements, it is despised and employed 
only in menial services. Itis a slave, not a 
sanctifier. In the higher departments of life 
we think we can do without it ; think that beer 
and wine are better as drink, and that the oily 
coating of the skin is better as a protection 
and comfort. We compel water to make 
money for us, but we will not allow it to give 
us health, cheerfulness, vigor, a clear mind, 
and a sweet heart. We force it toturn the 
mill-wheels and work the machinery by which 
saws are kept in motion, and paper is made, 
and wearing fabrics are woven, but we think 
it unworthy to regenerate our homes, prolong 
our lives, and bring happiness to our children. 
We keep it rushing beneath our factories, but 
we will not permit it to gladden our homes. 
We have forgotten its spiritual uses. But if 
we were tempted toimpute a divine efficacy to 
any element, we should certainly choose water 
as the principle which Nature employed as the 
medium of her saving grace. The very touch 
of it to the skin is reviving to the whole person, 
inside and outside. 

Bathing might well be regarded still as a sa- 

cred act, 19 which the innermost man and wo- 
man is interested. When, after a long, dusty 
journey by rail, or a day’s work in the bustling 
part of the town, or a heated walk in the 
streets, or many hours of toil in the factory or 
the shop, we turn the Cro.on into our bath-tub, 
| till it comes up high, and, stripping off the 
soiled clothes of the counting-room or the 
store, get in and let the cool, fresh liquid flow 
over every part of the body, cleanse the hair, 
wash the dust from eyes and ears, carry off all 
impurities from the skin, and quicken that 
wonderful coating of the body till it tingles all 
over with delight, something more than corpo- 
real cleansing is accomplished. The drops 
seem to get inside, to creep along the nerves, 
to penetrate all the cavities of the lungs, to 
wind in and out among the convolutions of the 
brain, to trickle down the spinal marrow and 
feed the fountains of cheer in thé secret places 
of the heart. We come out from the bath 
healthier and happier. Care is washed out, 
and perplexity, and worry, and fatigue ; sad- 
ness is banished and sorrow disappears. If, in 
addition to this, we put on clean linen and 
cloth ourselves fresh, it is not too much to say 
that we are new creatures; life is new, the 
world is new; we have new thoughts and de- 
sires, and anticipations, and hopes. Then we 
are lovers of the truth and of our fellow-men. 
We are kind; we can bless the poor; we can 
forgive our enemies; we are in the mood of 
worship; we are grate‘ul and glad, and we 
wonder that we should ever have been other- 
wise than grateful and glad.—lev. O. LB. 
Frothingham. 

TESTING HER INNOCENCE.—A poor, pale, 
wan seamstress was arraigned in a Parisian 
court of justice for theft. She appeared at 
the bar with a baby of eleven or twelve months 
in her“arms, her child. She went to get some 
work one day, ard stole three gold coins of 10f. 
each. The money was missed soon after she 
left her employer, and a servant was sent to 
her rooms to claim it. The servant found her 
about to quit her rooms, with the three gold 
coins in her hand. She said to the servant, “I 
was going to carry it back to you.’ Never- 
theless, she was carried to the commissioner of 
police, and he ordered her to be sent before the 
police court for trial. She was too poor toen- 





what she had to say for herself, she answered : 
“The day I went to my employer's I carried my 
child with me. It was in my arms as it is now. 
I was not paying attention to it. There were 
several gold coins on the mantle-piece, and, un- 
known to me, it stretched out its little hand 
and seized three pieces, which I did not observe 
until I got home. I at once put on my bonnet, 
and was going back to my employer to return 
them, when I was arrested. This is the solemn 
truth, as I hope for heaven’s mercy.” 

The court could not believe this story. They 
upbraided the mother for her impudence in 
endeavoring to palm off such a manifest lie for 
the truth. They besought her for her own sake 
to retract so absurd a tale, for it could have no 
effect, but oblige the court to sentence her to 
a much severer punishment than they were dis- 
posed to inflict upon one so young and evident- 
ly steeped so deep in poverty. These appeals 
had no effect, except to strengthen the poor 


nal story. As this firmness was sustained by 
that look of innocence which the most adroit 








gage a lawyer, and when asked by the judge | 





mother’s pertinacious adherence to her origi- | 


criminal ean never counterfeit, the court were | 
at some loss to discover what decision justice | 


| Conventions and Schools, and containing the most desirable 


|demanded. ‘To relieve their embarrassment, | 


| one of the juéges proposed to renew the scene 
described by the mother. 
were placed on the clerk's table. The mother 
was requested to assume the position in which 
|she said she stood at her employer's house. 
| There was a breathless pause in court. 


Three gold coins | 


The | 


| baby soon discovered the bright coin, eyed it | 
| for a moment, smiled, and then stretched forth | 


|its tiny hand and clutched them in its fingers 
| witb a miser’s eagerness. The mother was ac- 
| quitted. : 
| 


Boston LaApres.—Boston—always famous, 
active, powerful—the cradle and the guardian 
‘of American freedom and progress. A very 


| AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT: 


active place, a caldron of burning activities— | 


and action done in the interests, or supposed 
interests, of freedom, morality and _ religion. 
| Sometimes the plans adopted look strange, ap- 
_ pear barbarous, and even ludicrous. 
|more so than those of other places, of other na- 
tions. 


But not | 


The world’s follies, crimes and mistakes, | 


j have been more numerous than its judgments, | 
' virtues and discretions. The women of Boston | 


have always been a daring, restless tribe. Pa- 
triotic when necessary ; generous when neces- 
‘sary; patient when necessary ; and self-willed 
in inconvenient seasons. Intellectual, industri- 
ous, devotional, curious and determined. They 


{ 


make good sweethearts and better wives. | 
: They make delicious cakes, write books worth | 


reading, and say their prayers regularly. They | 


_keep their houses clean, make neat dresses, and 
keep their tongues keen. They soothe the af- 
flicted, protect the weak, succor the helpless, 


reckless Rane aimed at courts and nobles, dis- | virtue ; and the conditions we have named are demand and enforce the right. Their hearts 


tilled through lacqueys and waiting-maids into 


he streets of 


bound to be fatal to the poor French women. 


Paris, to whet the after-wrath of ‘As for the men, what must be the effect on 


,are generous as their eyes are bright. Their 


‘desires are chaste as their thoughts are vigor- | 








ous. They make fast friends, affectionate 
sweethearts, faithful wives and devoted pa- 
rents. May we hear the voices and feel the 
ressure of Boston’s daughters when needing a 
riend, or consolation in distress, or soothing in 
our sorrows. They organized an “Anti-tea 
Drinkiug Society,” and wove scarlet letters 
with the purest motives.—Broom’s Temple of 
Opinions. 








TTUCKER’S 
PATENT SPRING-BED, 


Patented July 3, 1855. 


—_—_ 


Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- 
rability to be the 


STANDARD SPRING-BED. 


——- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HIRAM TUCKER, 


(at his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport.) 


—_— 


WAREROOMS, 
117 & 119 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


—-, 


For sale by the Furniture Dealers generally. 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 


— AND— 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Leoking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Looking=-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 
Ne. 234 Washington Street, Boston. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 
April 7. tf : 


Jan. 6. 








TTS SE PASSO CLA On 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
G6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 

Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 

ties in the execution of 

SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 

MOST REASONARLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
ographs cheerfully shown. tf Mar. 3. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for 








Pablic or Private Parties, 
large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 

WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior Ice=Creams, Cake and Confec- 
tionary of all sorts. Jan. 27. 





THE 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS. 


M. Hi. TIARDY, 
No. 14 Harrison Avenue, Boston, 


Is the Subscription and Advertising Agent for The Temple 
of Opintons in Massachusetts. 3m Mar. 31. 








BIGELOW’S 
CELEBRATED 


SATIN ENAMELLED PAPER 


COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
All Desirable Kinds of 
LADIES’? PAPER GOODS. 


FACTORY—SprinGrigLp, Mass. 
WAREHOUSE—83 Devonsuire STREET, Boston. 


Tae. te? RD, 


3t 


ART GALLERY! 
CHILDS & JEN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


—or— 


KS, 


Every Description, and Dealers 
Paintings, 
Engravings, 
Photograph Albums, 
Cartes de Visite, 


AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


No. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 
ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENKS. 


Jan. 6. 


THE UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES-WRINGER 

Is the only Wringer with the 
Patent Cog-Wheel Regulator, 
which gives the upper roll equal power with the lower, and 
saves all friction both to the rubber-rolls and the clothes. 
We have the testimony of hotels and laundries that this 
wringer will outwear from three to five wringers without 
cog-wheels. It has always taken the first premium wherever 
exhibited in fair competition with others. 

Prices: Ne. 1}, 810; Ne. 2, $8.50. 
IT SAVES 
Time, Labor, Clothes and Money. 
EVERY FAMILY WILL HAVE ONE. 

It is only a question of time. Thousands of dollars are daily 
saved by pressing the dirt and water out of the clothes in- 
stead of twisting and wrenching the fabric, and destroying 
the garment. 


Cotton is Expensive. 

Save it by using the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
Ladies who have long used them, and know their value, 
speak in the highest terms in their praise. One says, ‘‘1 can 
now go to bed and sleep after washing-day.”” Another, “I 
had to pay fifty cents for a washer-woman before, and now 
we do it ourselves.”? Another, ‘the rich may afford to do 
without them, but I could not,” &c., &c. These area few 
among thousands. Everyone using them will report like- 
wis 

On receipt of the above price, from places where no agent 
is selling, we will send a wringer ‘‘FREE OF EXPENSE.”? What 
we especially want is a good 

CANVASSER 

in every town. Any good person might make larger wages 
than other employments will afford, as we offer strong in- 
ducements, and will give exclusive sale in one or more towns. 
Send for circular. Address 

GEORGE H. HOOD, Agent, 

97 Water Street, Boston. 
Also, Agent for DOTY’S CLOTHES-WASHER. 


CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF 


CARPETINGS, 


WINDOW SHADES, 





— AND— 


Upholstery Goods, 
— AT <= 
116 Tremont Street, 


NEARLY OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH. 


CROSBY & LANE. 
3t 


CHILDS, 
Mar. 24. 


SPRING STYLES! 
CHARLES A. SMITH & CO., 


OLD STATE HOUSE, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
Invite attention to their Spring Importations 


— OF — 
English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
—AND— 
SPRING OVERCOATINGS. 
Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS. 
Messrs. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 
ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- 
manship and style. ° | 


Washington and State Strects, 
OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 





Sclling Agent. 


Mar. 31. ~ 
THE CHORUS WREATH: 
A COLLECTION OF 
Sacred and Secular Choruses, 

FROM ORATORIOS, OPERAS AND GLEE BOOKS, 
Designed as a standard book for Choirs, Musical Societies 


pieces for private practice and public performance. Price 
$1.50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Mar, 24. tf 
SKIRTINGS. 
WHITE SKIRTINGS, 


EMBROIDERED SKIRTS, 
PARIS FANCY SKIRTS & SKIRTINGS, 





In New Styles and Great Variety. 


HOVEY & CoO. 


3t 


C.F. 





Mch. 31. 277 Washington Street. 








REDUCTION OF PRICES! | 


A Large Assortment of Spring Styles | 
| 


aint OI be 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER HIIANGINGS, 
Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 
Wheblesale Prices!! 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing eisewhere. 





CHAS. H. BAKER & CO.,| 
383 Washington Street, Boston. | 
Mar. 31. tf 


8 a EGE PS MRS CS AE EES eae SETI 
REMOVAL. 
CLOSING-OUT SALE, 
TO COMMENCE MARCH 20, 
Our Large and Complete Stock 





; —OFr— | 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


—_— 


GEORGE W. CARNES, 
Nes. 5, 7 & 9 Milk St., opp. “Old Seuth.’’ 
Mar. 24. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
= Ane 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


q] 


— AND— 


MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Kee, &ece 


QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON: 
—AID— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


FPacrorigs at 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Feb. 3. 6m 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
, Office, Ne. 39 State St.. Beaten. 





GREATEST RISK TAKEN ON A LIFE, $20,000. 
CAPITAL, $3,300,000. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Josers M. Gresens, Secretary. 


Wa. W. Morntinn. MD. Med. Ex'r tf 


April 7. 


Bt 


Pp 


Mar. 24. 





. SCHOOLS. © 


RIVA SE 
Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
House. 

SumMMER TERM commences May 7, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cival, at 8) Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 

Nov. ll. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 





AYSON’S MERCANTILE 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
No. 29 Winter Strect, Boston, 

Open Day and Evening for instruction in PENMANSHIP, 
BOOK. KEEPING, ARITHMETIC, MERCANTILE CORRES- | 
PONDENCE, &e. 

Students, when qualified, wil be aided in obtaining em- 
ployment. 

Call or send for Circulars. 

M. K. PAYSON, Principat, 
Oct. 21. 6m JOHN A. GOODWIN, AssociaTe PRIncIPAL. 





FINANCIAL. 


ied aetnis: GOLD AGENCY. 
J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 
“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE CO.” 
Ne. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Muss. 


Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 








PRODUCE, ETC. 


OHN G. KAULBACK, Js., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


—AND* 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
Wesr India Goods, Teas, Tobacco, &c. 
Nes, 128 and 130 Water Street, 
March 10. BOSTON. 





ie gs MECHAN ICAL. ; 


Ee Ace SR BAH KS 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!!! 
ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 


Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 

ter Seales. Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 

Druggista’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes. Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 


corner of Batterymarch § 


1 St., t. 
FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 


Sept. 9. ly 


ACADEMY, | 


the most 








MEDICAL. 














ConshNoMlore 


Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BALSAM 
is warranted tocure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 
Whooping Cough Sore Throat, Consumption, and all affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 

Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 37 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole 
Agents for New England. R6m Nov. 11. 





_ x DE ee Re Re 
Wipf PAUAL 
| VLU A 
Dr. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured thousands 
of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It gives 
immediate relief, and effects a permanent cure. Try it 
directly. It is warranted to cure. 
For sale by all Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 33 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole 
Agents for New England. R6m Nov. 11. 


EAT NEW ENGLAND 
REMEDY! 
DR. J. W. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


‘It was early in the of 1855 that this compound 
was originat rd A spring my family was afficted with 
an irritation of the throat, attended with a disagreeable 
cough. Ihad for some months previous thought that a 
preparation having for its basis the inside bark of white pine 
might be so compounded as to be very useful in the case of 
the throat and lungs. To test the value of it in the case 
alluded to, I compounded a small quantity of the medicine 
that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoonfal doses. 
The result was excedingly gratifying. Within two days the 
irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsided, 
aud a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. II., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, 
and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found 
relief, and sent for more. She took about ten ounces of 
it, and got well. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor of the Manchester 
Daily Mirror, made a trial of the same preparation in the 
case of a severe cold, and was cured immediatly. He was so 
highly pleased with the results, and so coufident of success 

ttending its sales if placed before the public, that he finally 


f Vuk GR 











WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 








ore KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 6. 


ALLOWELL & 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
YOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


WOOL, 
08 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
April 6. 


6m 





GEORGE W. COBURN. 





- ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


M. DO 6-6 U 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN S8T., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse 

Flowers, furnished with dispatch. 
FUNERAL FLOWERS neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to 
Open from 6 A.M. to 9 ade Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
Jan. 6, t 


INSURANCE 











COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 


and cash assets exceeding 
$400,000, 


| or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 

on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
e ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invina Morse Secretary. 7 Feb. 24. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 

If. N. looper, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 








COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


| This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in | 


| the United States, has been uniforminly successful, always 


| making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- | 
It is strictly an | 
| institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all | 


| ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. 


its workings and tendencies. 
| 
| characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in 
| Sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
| exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties atwa distance may insure from blanks, which will 
| be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 

the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 


tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining | 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- | 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 


either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


! 
} Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. ly = April 7. 


R° YAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER. 





| Authorized Capital 

| Paid upc pital and Reserves...........+- $6,000,000 

| Fire Premiums in 864 $2,000,000 | 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 
4 count of ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and | 
other property at moderate rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 


Unquestionable Security, 


| while it will ever be distinguished for 


Promptitaude and Liberality 


| in the settlement of claims. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Sct nO OL ,| 


Policies issued and all losses settled at the 
BOSTON OFFICE, Nos. 1 & 3 KILBY ST. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company. | 
WM. C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Jan. 6. | 
INSURANCE.| 


DJROTECTIVE 
THE ORIGINAL 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., | 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENT’S OF ALL KINDS. | 
CASH ASSETS, OCT. 1, (gross) $587,593.19. | 


— | 


| 
} 


Policies written for any term from one month to five 


| years, for any sum from $500 to $10,000, in case of fatal ac- | 


cident, or $3 to $50 per week compensation in case of disa- | 


| bling bodily injury, at premiums ranging from $3 to $60 


| per annum. 


Marine policies written at low rates, for voy- 


| ages to any part of the world. 
| Oldest Accident Insurance Co. in America. | 


0 Over thirty thousand policies issued up to Nov. 1, and 


| over six hundred losses paid—ineluding $46,000 to fifteen | 


pf beet 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 


Cc. G. C. PLUMMER, Agent, | 
Jan. 29. 40 State Street, Boston. | 


| policy holders, for less than $275 in premiums. 
| 
! 





MUSIC, PIANO-FORTES, ETC. 


& CUMSTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTES 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
339 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


CP Purchasers will do well to visit our rooms before buy | 
ing elsewhere. Second-hand Pianos taken mm exchange for 
new. Pianofortes to let. 

On application, Catalogues will be sent by mail, 

Jan. 20 tf 





( ‘ITY OF BOSTON.—Proposats ror City 
/ Printinc.—The Committee on Printing of the City 
Council, under authority of the Ordinance on Printing. 
hereby give notice that they will receive, until the 10th of 
April next, proposals for executing the Printing required by 
the City of Boston. from the 24th of May next ensuing, the 
time of the expiration of the present contract. All propo- 
sals must be addressed to the **Committee on Printing.’ en- 
dorsed Proposals for Printing, and left at the room of the 
Clerk of Committees, City Hail. | 
The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
eals 
yg cerns may be procured and specimens of work seen, 
at the room of the Clerk of Committees, as above 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
JOUN © HAYNES, 
MOSES W. KICHARDSON, 
Mar. 31 2t Committee on Printing 





‘ITY OF BOSTON.—In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, 

_) November 3, 1865.-- Ordered, That from the third day 
of November and until otherwise ordered, all vessels arriving 
at this Port, which have any sickness on board, or which 
may have had any such sickness during the voyage, or | 
which have come from any forrergn port where malgnent 
diseases atany time prevail, shall be required to report 
themselves to the Port Physician at Quarantine, before 
proceedifg to the City. 

No yeasel coming within the above named conditions, can 
leave Quarantine or discharge her cargo or any part po aigy 
without the written permit of the Port Physician, who 
hereby authorized and instructed to take any measures in 
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Dp R. E. 
DENTIST: 


- Ne. 16 Eliot Street, Beston. 
Jan 27 


Passed &. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
tf 


COBURN,| 
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Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut | 


dy NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, | 
| Furniture, and other property ; also on Butldings, for one | 


By Pacis ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE | 


Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, | 


$10,000,000 | 


| ordered it for sale. 


| minister. 


| for it is increasing beyond all previous expectations. 


persuaded me to give it a name and send it abroad to benefit 
the suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertized it under 
the name of White Pme Compound. In two years from 
that time there had been wholesaled in Manchester alone 
one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all the 
cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that 
position. There is good reason for all this: It is very sooth- 
ing and healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, 
and pleasant withal to the taste, and is excedingly cheap. 

“Asa remedy for Kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivalled. It was not originated for that 
purpose ; but a person in using it for a cough, was not only 
| cured of the cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty 

of ten years’ standing. Since that accidental discovery 
; many thousands have used it forthe same complaint, and 
| have been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since then 
as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the 
| lead of all Cough remedies, as well as preparations for the 

cure of Kidney difficulties, in every city, town, village and 

hamlet throughout the New England States. 
| The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
| virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an un- 
| usual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large quantities 
of the White Pine Compound have been sold and used with 
| 
} 
| 





the happiest effeets. It speaks well for the medicine, and 

the people where it is prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is. generally sufficient to 

remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known persons 

| to have a cold entirely removed in two days by using less 

+ than Aaifa bottle. From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large 

| dose. I sometimes put a little white sugar and hot water 
with it when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this cir 
cular will not allow of that full expression which I would 
like to give in favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis un- 
iversally admired by all who use it,—it has attained to such 
a popularity among those whose opinion is valuable indeed, 
that vanity may possibly, in part, prompt me to record 
more here than hurried people will have patience to read ; so 
I will stop, by merely recommending to all who need a cough 
or kidney remedy to test the virtues of the Waite Ping 
ComPounD. 


Testimonials. 

A very large number of important testimonials have al- 
ready been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apotheca- 
ries, and, indeed, from all classes in society. speaking in the 
most flattering terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 

“TI find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious 
not only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also 
in affections of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and 
other kindred organs.”’ 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. IT., writes :— 

“T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as 
an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as 
éven more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just 
taken the Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.’’ 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes :— 
| ‘Having long known something of the valuable medicinal 
| properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an 
| advertisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the 

medicine a trial. It has been used = members of my 
| family for several years, for colds and coughs, and in some 
| cases of serious kidney difficu!ties, with excellent results. 
| Several of our friends nave also received much benefit from 
| the Compound. We intend to keep it always on hand.” 





REV. H. D. HODGE, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practising physician, as 
well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, 
says, ‘‘1 find it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 
FROM A BOSTON PASTOR. 
is 3TON, Jan. 16, 1862. 

Rev. J. W. Potanp, M.D. :— Dear Sir,—Your White Pine 
Compound has been used in my own family, and I know of 
|; others who have ustd it, always with good effect, and I feel 
fully justified, and it is with pleasure that I say that I re- 
| gard it (unlike most preparations of the day,) as wholly de- 
serving of the entire confidence of the public. Not only 
do I consider it asafe, but an efficient remedy for all diseases 


of the throat. 
FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
Braprorp, N.H., September, 1860. 

Dr. Potanp :—In the Fall of 1857 I took a very violent 
cold, which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and 
lungs, and raising blood. I was also very badly afflicted 
with that troublesome disease, the Kidney Complaint. For 
; the three years past I have been very much troubled with 
my throat and lungs, choking up, and raising an immense 
sight, with a bad cough after raising blood; I felt that my 
time here must be short unless I soon got relief. That Spring 
I was induced to try your White Pine Compound though my 
faith in it was small. But to my astonishment, before I had 
taken two bottles my cough was better, the kidney trouble 
also, and I could rest nights without choking up and raising 
somuch. I have taken nearly three bottles, and am feeling 
| like a well man. 
| I would add, that my father’s family is inclined to con- 
aw my father, mother and two sisters having died of 


LETTER FROM REV. L. C. STEVENS, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Goffstown Centre, N.I1. 
Dr. J. W. Potanp :—My Dear Sir,—You asked me what 1 
think of your White Pine Compound. I never before put 
|} pen to paper to tellany man what I thought of a patent 
medicine. My father, a physician of the old school, early 
led me to serious suspicions of all nostrums of whatever 
kind not bearing the stamp of that fraternity. But these 
suspicions I have parted with by degrees, as I have carefully 
acquainted myself with the leading principles of Hydropathy, 
H pathy, Th janism, Eclecticism, and other sys- 
tems which have claimed public favor within the last twentye 
five years ; so that I feel at liberty on this gro und to speak 
my convictions. 
Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Bap- 
tist pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on ac- 





early years for this blessed work, and laboring to your ut- 
most, in other ways, to proclaim the glorious gospel—in- 
clined me, as a matter of duty, to comply with your request. 

In 1864 1 became acquainted with Dea. Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, form- 
erly missionary in Rurmah, and from him, for the first time, 
learned the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine 
bark. He had a few years before been brought to the bor- 
ders of the grave by what the best of physicians pronounced 
pulmonary consumption, and was given -up to die, but was, 
nevertheless, entirely cured by a preparation made by his 
own hands from this bark. Since that time, until I became 
acquainted with your article, I have been surprised that no 
philosophical mind was found to undertake a cough prepara- 
tion from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it there- 
fore secured my attention ; and I have not failed to acquaint 
myself with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled 
judgment as to its value. Some of my own family have tried 
it with signal benefit. I believe it one of the best cough med- 
icines ever prepared. Besides its valu: as 2 cough medicine, 
I have good reason to believe it to be all it claims, as a reme- 
dy for kidney diseases and diabetes. 

Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 

(Several other clergymen and physicians have also written 
to Dr. P., highy approving of his White Piue Compound.] 

FROM ELLERY E. CAHOON. 
Brewster, Mass., March 29, 1863. 

Dr. Potanp :—I feel it my duty to inform you of the very 

at benefits which I have received from the use of your 

‘Aite Pine Compound. In August, 1561, I took a very se- 
vere cold, which continued to afflict me, increasing in sever- 
ity, attended with a very hard cough, night sweats and some 
bleeding, probably from the throat. Through the fall and 
winter my cough was very distressing, reducing my flesh and 
strength, and rendering me unfit for labor. I tried medi- 
cines of various kinds, but none of them, however valuable, 

ve me aoy relief. In March, 1862, as you may remember, 

wrote to you, stating my difficulties and asking advice. 
You sent me some of the White Pine Compound. I com- 
menced taking it, and immediately began toamend. At the 
time of writing to you my weight was only 135 pounds. In 
five weeks I was out in active labor, and in a few months 
gained up to 160 pounds. I know that it was the White Pine 
Compound which did all this for me. I soon began to have 
persons apply to me for the medicine, and, as you know, I 
In eight months, though without mak- 
ing much « xertion, I disposed of 540 bottles of the Com- 


| pound here on the Cape. 


I would add that several persons of my acquaintance, 


| whose condition was as hopeless as my own, have been cured 


by the Waite Pine Compound. 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but isa highly 


| approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the 


confidence of the many who know him, a confidence which 
he enjoyed while laboring usefully many years as a Baptist 
His experience as a sufferer led him to make ex- 
ments which issued in his medical discovery.— Boston 
‘'atchman and Reflector. 
The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in 
a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound :— 
“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length 


| {n our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand 


It is 
the very best medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and 
no family that has once used it will ever be without it. We 
speak from our own knowledge ; it is sure to kill a cold, and 
pleasant assure. The greatest inventions come by accident, 


| and it is singular that the White Pine Compound, made for 


colds and coughs, should prove to be the greatest remedy for 
kidney difficulties known. But soit is. We cannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from well-known men. 
Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such that we know he 
will not countenance what ia wrong. For years a Baptist 
clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his ail- 
ments, with a delicate comsumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the diseovery which has saved 
himself and called out from hundreds of others the strongest 
testimonials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, 
and never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he says 
about his White Pine Compound. 


Should you think farerably of this medicine, be careful 
when purchasing, that ih ts the WHITE PINE COM- 
POUND that ts offered you, as we know that other prepara- 
tions have been palmed off for it by unprincipled dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 

is manufactured at the 

land Botanic Depot, 

Hanover St., Boston, 

GEORGE W. SWETT, .D., Proprictor, 
under the supervision of 


REV. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 


Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to 
whom all orders should be addreseed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine every- 
where. 


New En 


BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, IIl1.. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati. Ohio, 
Gencral Agents for the West. 


, 


™~ 
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regard to such vessels, and to make such rules and regula-_ 
tions for their government, while in Quarantine, as in his— 
jud t the security of the health of the City may re- 
quire. 
And, for the permit so granted. the Port Physician shall ‘ 
ra , have the right to demand and receive fromeach vessel. her 
~~ master, or owners, the fee which it has been customary to 
charge at this Port in like cases. | f 
Ordered, That the Harbor Masteg and the Chief of Police j ; 
be, and they are hereby directed to cause the provisions of | “= F 
the foregoing Order to be strictly enforced i 
i ow ; | Now. 4 6m 
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